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ATTEMPTS AT TRANSLATION AND PARAPHRASE 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE 


‘“My crest is a smiling tear-drop’’ 


By LEONARD DouGHTY 
AN INTERLUDE 
ALL MY PAIN AND MY AFFLICTION 
HAVE I WRITTEN IN THIS BOOK: 
YOU MAY READ IT HERE AS FICTION, 
BUT ’TIS ON MY HEART YOU LOOK. 
(PRELUDIUM TO 
“A LYRICAL INTERMEZZO.”’) 


To One Unborn 


With flowers and foliage and gilding of gold 

I would garnish the boards of this book that hold 
The corpse of my songs that are herein hid,— 
They should lie ‘neath a costly coffin-lid. 


And, ah, could I bury my love here, too! 

On Love’s grave grow flowers of ruth and rue; 

There they bloom and are gathered—but mine shall be 
Garnered when earth lies over me. 


These are the songs that flamed from my soul, 
Like the scoriae rivers that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek, and hiss 
With the lightning glare from my soul’s abyss. 


Here now they lie, death-staring and still, 
As dumb and cold as the mist on the hill. 
But the olden fire would leap and burn, 
Could but the spirit of love return. 


And deep in my heart a voice rings true— 

The spirit of love shall yet drench them like dew! 
One day, when this book comes into thy hand, 
Thou lover of me in a foreign land. 


Then these songs shall be loosed from the wizard-ban, 
And the death-pale letters become—the Man! 

And your eyes of love shall see in mine 

The old woe, and the olden love divine. 
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The Lyre 


Were each a traitor and a thief— 
Then don Truth’s mail; 

And when thy soul is slain with grief, 
Let Song prevail. 


Let the chords ring! The hero-song 
Flames forth at length! 

"Twill soothe thy rage toward bitter wrong, 
With manhood’s strength. 


Bo a Child 


Thou art earth’s flower, beloved, 
So sweet and pure thou art; 

But, ah! thy fatal beauty 
Brings tears into my heart. 


I long to lay in blessing 
My hand upon thy brow.— 
Would God that life could keep thee 
As sweet and pure as now! 


Moon-Magic 


The water lily trembles 
Slenderly under the moon 

Whose sorrowful adoration 
Almost makes her swoon. 


She droops her head to the water 
Where the ripples gleam and stir.— 

At her feet the pale face of her lover 
Trembles with love of her. 








COSTER te > 
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The Message* 


Saddle thy steed and ride for life! 
Good servant of mine, ride fast, 
Through moor and forest until thou comest 
To Duncan’s castle at last. 


Hide thou in the great horse stables there, 
Till a servant comes thy way, 

Then ask him, ‘‘ Which of Lord Duncan’s daughters 
Was married yesterday ?’’ 


And if he answers, ‘‘The dark one, friend,’’ 
Then ride back fast and free; 

But if he answers, ‘‘The fair one, friend’’— 
Come slowly back to me. 


And as thou ecomest, buy me a rope, 
And fetch it in thy hand, 

And silent coming hold it out 
Where I all-silent stand. 


Palm and Pine* 


In the north a lonely pine tree 
Stands on a hill of snow, 

And over his white-swathed slumber 
The frozen north winds go. 


He dreams of a slender palm tree 
In a far fair Eastern land, 
Longing toward his longing, 
From the burning sun and sand. 





*This poem and those that follow, marked with an asterisk, are 
from the former series of translations referred to in the “Notes,” 
published originally in 1909, in The Goldthwaite Eagle. 
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The Suicide’s Grave* 


They buried him here in the cross-roads, 
And over his mound doth wave, 
Beautiful, blue and alluring, 
A flower on the suicide’s grave. 


I stand by his mound in the moonlight, 
And the shadows flutter and wave, 

And dimly it moves and beckons— 
The flower on the suicide’s grave. 


He and She* 


A man and woman loved each other, 
But neither dared to speak; 
So their greetings were like strangers’ 


Though their longing made them weak. 


Thus they parted, and asunder 
Yearned in fading dream, 

Till they died—and hardly knew it, 
So like death their life did seem. 


Once on a Time* 


Once on a time in his kingdom, 
An old king reigned in his pride, 

And he was so old and weary and sad— 
That he married a fair young bride! 


And in that same time and kingdom, 
In the court of that same young queen, 
Was a fair-haired page that served her— 
The fairest that ever was seen! 


You remember the old-time ballad, 
So tender and sad and true? 

Of course they were both beheaded— 
What else could the old king do! 
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*This is one of Heine’s puns. 


Gimpel.” 


ATTEMPTS AT TRANSLATION AND PARAPHRASE 


Sentimentality* 


My heart with its fancied love-pangs 
Is sentimentally stirred ; 

I stand on the mountain sighing, 
‘*Ah me! were I but a bird!’’ 


Ah me! were I but a swallow, 
How soon would I fly to thee, 
And build my nest near thy window, 
Near thy window, love, ah, me! 


Ah me, were I but a mock-bird, 
How soon would I fly to thee, 

And sing all night near thy window, 
In the live-oak tree, ah me! 


Ah me! were I but a jay, love, 
I would fly to thy breast, nor roam, 
For thou always hadst a kind manner 
Of making a jay feel at home!* 


Queen Mary 


This tricolor you see stuck on my breast, 
As a flag of freedom waves, 

To show that my heart is hereafter at rest, 
And will beat no more a slave’s. 


Marie, you are queen of my free heart, 
Though your reign is a trifle late; 
For many queens have played your part, 

And been forced to abdicate. 
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The original is “I would I were a 


“Gimpel,” in German means a bullfinch, and also a 
dull fellow. The word “jay” has much the same double meaning 
in colloquial English, 
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Ich liebe sie 


The old years vanish; the new years 
Arrive; and the races, too, 

Die, and are born; there remaineth 
In their midst but my love of you. 


And now once more could I see you, 
I would kneel at your feet, to serve 

As of old, and falter, ‘‘Madam, 
Your servant still, observe!’’ 


Lorelei 


I know not what it betokens, 

This sadness that broods o'er my heart; 
A legend of times forgotten 

Comes, haunting, and will not depart. 


The cool of the evening darkens 
Above the rippling Rhine, 

And the high peak of the mountain 
Still gleams in the last sunshine. 


On the peak a strange fair maiden, 
Throned high in wonder there, 

Sits laden with gold and jewels, 
And combs her golden hair. 


She combs her golden tresses 
With a golden comb, and sings, 
And her song is a song of wonder, 
So sweet and clear it rings. 
A youth drifts by in his shallop, 
And thrills with the wonder and love; 
He forgets the rocks and the eddies, 
He sees but the maiden above.— 


As I remember the legend, 

The boatman was drowned erelong; 
For this is always the ending 

Of a maiden’s beckoning song. 





i 
t 
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POET LAUREATE® 


I stood on the world-famed Brocken, 
On my world-famed Mowntain-Tour; 

And I seemed to hear fairy music, 
Wonderful, clear and pure. 


Like lost church-bells in the forest, 
With a far faint lin-lan-lone— 

Though ’twas only the far-off cow-bells, 
And the pine trees’ sighing moan. 


The sun stood high in the heaven— 
It was fairly noon, in truth— 

When I came on a mountain shepherd, 
A gentle fair-haired youth. 


We talked of the world-famed Brocken, 
And he bade me sit and eat; 

So I shared his cheese and rye-bread, 
While the sheep flocked round our feet. 


The fare was truly royal, 

And my host was king by right; 
I feasted on his bounty, 

And fared as a courtier might. 


And as he is the only monarch 
Whose bread I ever ate, 

I wrote him a loyal poem, 
As his Poet-Laureate:— 


*From the prose of The Harz Tour, introductory to the following 
verses, “The Shepherd Lad.” 
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The Shepherd Lad 


The young shepherd is king on the mountain, 
Throned on a grassy throne, 

And his crown is the sun in heaven,— 
Golden, and all his own. 


His sheep that flock round him are courtiers, 
Humble and tame at his side; 

And the calves are his young cavalieros, 
That butt and strut in their pride. 


The kids in his court theatre 
Are the actors; and the birds 
Sing in his choir, and the cow-bells 
Chime from the grazing herds. 


The song and the bells chime sweetly 
With the murmur soft and deep 
Of the water-fall and the fir tree,— 
And the young king falls asleep. 


Then the sheep-dog reigns by proxy, 
As the king’s Prime Minister, 
And he surlily barks suspicion 
Till the distant echoes stir. 


And the king stirs, too, in his slumber, 
And sighs, ‘‘Ah me! to reign 
Without my queen, is lonely— 
Would I were home again! 


‘*Would I were home on her bosom 
To lie as I long have lain, 
And see the princely dominion 
Of my love, in her eyes again!’’ 


~~ 


ahead 
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Comradeship 


I seem to you the very devil; 
You seem to me—a fool, in fine; 
But when I meet you on your level, 
Your low thought seems as high as mine. 


*‘Horns of Elfland’’ 


As I wandered in the moonlight, 
Through the forest slowly going, 

Troops of elves went riding by me— 
Horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 


Moon-white horses with gold antlers, 

Winged like wild swans, fleetly bore them, 
And I saw them gleam and vanish, 

With the moonlight streaming o’er them. 


As the elfin queen fled by me, 

She turned and smiled upon my sorrow; 
Did she mean I'll win a new love? 

Or that I shall die tomorrow ? 


The Home Coming— 


Where shall I, world-wearied wanderer, 
Find the grave that shall be mine? 
Under palm trees in the Soudan? 
Under the lindens on the Rhine? 


Shall it be in some far desert, 

Digged by some strange tribesman’s hand? 
Shall it be beside the ocean, 

Underneath the shining sand? 


It is nothing! Here as yonder 
God’s heaven shall forever be, 

And like death-lamps through the darkness 
Shall his stars burn over me. 
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The Mattress-Grave 


Slowly, like a torpid reptile, 
Time creeps past me as [I lie, 
Paralysed and sick and helpless, 
Waiting but my time to die. 


Hopeless on my death-bed lying, 
Still I wait, and so must fare, 
Knowing well that in Montmartre 
The grave is digged that waits me there. 


The grave is digged! and it is likely 
That I have been a long time dead! 

And these strange fantasies that haunt me 
At night, are ghosts within my head.— 


A gang of old dead gods and devils, 
Some sprightly, some obese and dull, 

Have chosen for their ghostly antics, 
Of course, a German poet’s skull. 


And, ah! those sweet but frightful orgies, 
That swarm and storm in puppet-play,— 

The poet’s corpse-hand in the morning 
Writes them down as best he may. 











VERSES 
By BERNARDINE ALGERT 
Mirror 


The lake is black as blackest death, 
But over yonder 

Where the brown woods sway 

And tremble into green and purple 
In the wester wind, 

There springs a virgin applebloom 
As delicate 

As dreams of heaven 

Thirteen centuries refined 

Too fragile and impalpable 

For dusty words 

And its reflection 

In the sable depths below 

Lies as the last sweet dream of morning 
On our waking eyes. 





Ravine 
(Spring) 


The pale trees 

Are towers of scented leaves; 

The path is black and moist and panting— 
Into the deep pool, 

Where slate gives a blue bed, 

The eresecent moon 

Stabs a bright dagger. 
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White Locusts 


Under the hill. 

The clear spring lies, 

In shadowy depths white locusts rising, 
Like dim towers of scented moonlight, 
Like great draughts of silver nectar, 
Under the hill. 


Under the hill 

The clear spring quenched my lips, 
The locust trees 

My soul. 


**Death Is an Old Man at the Window’’ 


Death is an old man 

At the window. 

Death is a green, heavy wave 
Breaking .. . 

It is a footfall, light and hesitating 
On the stair. 


Night Trail 


In the icy night 

Stars burn, 

Gaunt apple trees 

Lift stiff arms from the snow, 
A brook half choked in frost 
Makes moan - 

Where do we go, Oh gipsy, 
All the long night through? 
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BABEL AND GENEVA 
By A. L. GueERARD 
I, 


According to the best authorities, the international language 
problem arose 4168 years ago. The whole earth was then of 
one language and of one speech; and, in the land of Shinar, 
they built a city and a tower, whose top was to reach unto 
heaven. And the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower, which the children of men builded. And the Lord 
said: Behold, the people is one, and they all have one lan- 
guage: and this they begin to do; and now nothing will be 
restrained from them, which they have imagined to do. 
Thereupon, he seattered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of all the earth. Perhaps he might have allowed them to 
go right ahead: they would have found out that you can not 
build a tower reaching unto Heaven, because the supply of 
clay would give out first. This experimental method involved 
a great waste of brick and labour: but the confusion of 
tongues was even worse. Anyway, it is idle to deal with 
Might-Have-Beens, and we must accept Babelism as a fact. 

Good people with a painfully literal turn of mind will see 
in this quaint old story a condemnation of the International 
Language idea. They might more legitimately consider it as 
the first ordinance against skyscrapers. Passages from the 
Bible have been adduced to condemn social reform, insurance 
(take no thought for the morrow), prohibition and the peace 
movement: but earnest Christians have never been overawed 
by the letter that killeth. One Pope made Father Schleyer a 
prelate, because his Volapiik was a valiant effort to undo the 
confusion of Babel. Other Popes have sent their blessing to 
Esperanto congresses. The one obvious lesson to be derived 
from our Biblical text is that, in the minds of the Hebrews of 
old, the fate that befell the children of men in the land of 
Shinar was a curse; and a curse it has remained to the present 
day. How grievous a curse, we, in this huge, fortunate conti- 
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nent, are apt to forget. In Europe, a man can scarcely 
travel a thousand miles—the distance from New York to 
Chicago—without intersecting three or four linguistic fron- 
tiers. Tiny Switzerland is ‘‘tetraglot.’’ The defunct Haps- 
burg empire was about the same size as our own Texas: six 
major languages, belonging to at least four different families, 
and a vast number of dialects, were spoken within its bounda- 
ries, 


A glance at the language map of Europe’ will show that 
there is nothing faddy or cranky about the International 
Language Problem, whatever we may think of some of the 
solutions proposed. As soon as people of different nations 
attempt to transact business together, the difficulty arises. 
And come together they must: the ideal of Japan before 
Perry’s friendly visit, of Tibet before Younghusband’s, of 
Korea the Hermit Kingdom, of Afghanistan, of Paraguay 
under the Jesuits—that Sinn Fein ideal is fast getting obso- 
lete. There may be a few ‘‘hundred per cent’’ Americans 
who would like to revive it at present: but even the United 
States can not afford to ignore the rest of the world. Whether 
we like it or not, we have to meet foreigners. They may have 
to learn our language, we may attempt to learn theirs, we 
may engage interpreters: the problem is there all the same. 
On the historic occasion when President Wilson met Marshall 
Joffre and neither could say a word to the other, we had a 
symbolical demonstration of the difficulty. 


We are tired of anarchy: the organization of the world, for 
the prevention of waste, conflict and crises, is the task now 
before us. The scientific organization of the world, through 
international research foundations: that is well under way. 
The economic organization of the world, through the increased 
efficieney of transportation and finance, through the proper 
adjustment of labor laws and custom tariffs. The sanitary 
organization of the world, for the stamping out of contagious 
diseases: the victory won by the Rockefeller Foundation at 





‘There is an excellent one by Morris Jastrow, Jr., published by 
Rand MacNally. 
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Guayaquil is full of splendid promises. The judicial organi- 
zation of the world, substituting law for violence between 
nation and nation: an ideal upon which Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson, and Harding were of one mind. The religious organ- 
ization of the world, through its evangelization in the true 
spirit of Christ and the abolition of sectarian strife. Multi- 
form aspects of the same cause, all bound together and help- 
ing one another, all idealistic and practical at the same time; 
an immense and glorious mission, the like of which was never 
offered to men before. 


But whilst this great work lies before us, what do we see? 
Thirty nations wearily staggering out of the worst of all 
wars; devastation on an unexampled scale; a holocaust of 
millions; and worse than bloodshed and arson, a sowing 
broadeast of hatred so lasting that our sons and their sons 
after them will taste the bitter fruit. Whilst Christianity, 
science, industry, democracy, social reform, combine in mak- 
ing the world increasingly one, a wrong conception of national 
honor and national culture tears it apart. And if we examine 
closely the causes of the conflict, we shall find that they were 
not strictly national, but linguistic. The German Culture, for 
whose supremacy Germany was willing to set the world on fire, 
was German-speaking culture. The root of the evil, in Alsace-. 
Lorraine, in Poland, in Schleswig, in Macedonia, was the con- 
fusion of tongues. Language is everywhere taken as the 
surest sign of something deeper than mere nationality—a 
common culture. I know that there are exceptions: it is 
possible for nations of the same speech to fight. But increas- 
ingly we feel that a war between Austria and Prussia, or a 
war between Britain and ourselves, would be a civil war. 
There are little countries which have achieved a high degree 
of national consciousness without the bond of a single national 
speech: but Switzerland is a miracle in history, a miracle 
which Destiny has not seen fit to repeat in the case of Bel- 
gium. Languages are the only remaining frontiers in an age 
of fast aeroplanes and wireless telephones. A man from 
Geneva, a man from Brussels, a man from Paris, are imme- 
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diately at home with each other; a Parisian with a Breton or 
a Basque, a Walloon with a Fleming, a citizen from Berne 
and one from Graubiinden, are in presence of strangers. 
That one terrible obstacle nullifies to a great extent the most 
marvelous inventions. What is the use of my being con- 
nected with a neighbor by telephone if we don’t speak the 
same language? Even if he should tour the world in a de 
luxe aeroplane, the man of to-day who knows only his own 
language is more isolated, more provincial, than the monks of 


the Dark Ages who, trudging from monastery to monastery, 


could everywhere converse in the Esperanto of ecclesiastical 
eulture,—I mean Latin. 

The problem will not be denied. How are we attempting 
to solve it? We are using translations, we rely upon inter- 
preters, or we learn as many languages as our heads will 
hold. These methods work, but they work badly. They 
involve a formidable amount of waste. Thought, which should 
enjoy the benefit of freest trade, pays a prohibitive duty at 
each linguistic custom house. Scientific books, expensive to 
produce, and meant for a limited public, have to be issued 
in several different languages. The conversation between 
two competent men may have to go through the sluggish 
mind of an interpreter, who has but a blurred idea of what 
they are talking about. The present writer remembers thus 
acting as a screen between two highly trained specialists 
in the French and American ordnance departments; and 
although the official interpreters at the Peace Conference 
were conceded to be wonders, President Wilson complained 
that ‘‘to hear oneself translated is like witnessing the com- 
pound fracture of an idea.’’ In international gatherings, 
before the war, French, English, German, and frequently 
Italian, were concurrently used; the language of the country 
where the meeting was held was added to the list as a matter 
of courtesy; Spanish and Russian could not long be left out. 
Every speech had to be repeated three or four times. In 
spite of this handicap, international life was developing ; cum- 
brous methods do not make progress absolutely impossible. 
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The world would probably have grown in wealth, comfort, 
and perhaps even in wisdom, even though the printing press 
and the steam-engine had never been invented. But the 
fact that our great-grandparents were satisfied with stage- 
coaches is no argument against railroads. If we never 
adopted a new scheme until it had become absolutely indis- 
pensable, man would never have started even chipping flint. 
We can exist without an international language: but it can 
safely be asserted that the adoption of such a medium would 
in time have results as far-reaching and as beneficial as those 
of the printing press or the steam-engine. 


If, 


By all means, then, let us have an international language! 
But which? Why, English, of course! Is not English the 
most widely spread of all, the speech of the richest and most 
powerful nations, the fastest growing; and, at the same time, 
intrinsically the best: the simplest, the most direct, the most 


varied, the most powerful? The language of commerce and 
travel, but also the instrument of Shelley and Shakespeare? 

All this is granted, and granted without reluctance. I 
dearly love English. It is not the language of my fathers, 
but it is the language of my children—and that means a great 
deal more. I have spent some twelve years of my youth in 
attempting to master some of its intricacies: that creates a 
bond. Even now, it will frequently evade my command, and 
I love it all the more for this quasi-feminine touch of per- 
versity. Only, after a dispassionate study of the question, 
I firmly believe that English—our English, at any rate— 
will never become the sole international language. I am even 
ready to wager that that it will never occupy the place once— 
or rather twice—held by French in European culture: in the 
XIIIth century, when Brunetto Latini, the master whom 
Dante consigned to Hell, and saluted with such reverence 
and affection when he met him there, wrote in French his 
Treasure of Wisdom, because, forsooth, ‘‘the speech of the 
French was more delectable and better known among all 
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people;’’ in the XVIIIth century, when the Academy of 
Berlin offered a prize for an Essay on this subject: ‘‘ What 
Causes Have Made the French Language Universal ?’’ 

Need we repeat that numbers and dollars are not final 
arguments? Our most incontrovertible supremacy, the over- 
whelming preponderance of the English-speaking world in 
business, will not per se insure the triumph of our language. 
England thought that her position in South America was 
impregnable; but, before the war, she was made uneasy by 
the enormous progress of the Germans; and one of the 
causes of this progress was that the Germans were willing to 
use Spanish and Portuguese in their dealings with South 
American customers. We have taken that lesson to heart, 
and we are learning Spanish fully as fast as the other 
Americans are learning English. Whatever some ultra-pro- 
tectionists may believe, we can not for ever dictate to our 
customers and refuse to buy from them: such an ideal is the 
most flagrant of fallacies. Trade is reciprocal: it is the very 
meaning of the word. We shall have, therefore, to think of 
the convenience and of the feelings of our business associates. 
Our supremacy is not likely to be greater fifty years hence 
than it is now. Countries yet in their ‘teens, like Brazil and 
Argentina, will have then assumed their full stature; Ger- 
many and Russia, now shattered, will have come back. And 
if they are rich and powerful—as for our own sakes we must 
wish them to be—will they submit to any assumption of 
superiority on our part? He who pays the piper calls the 
tune—but there are people in Buenos Ayres whose gold 
jingles as pleasantly as if it came from Saint Louis. In 1913, 
I noticed in Paris the increasing number of signs, ‘‘ Aqui se 
habla Espaiiol,’’ by the side of the dear old: ‘‘English 
spoken, American understood.’’ We shall hear other tunes 
beside ‘‘Brittania Rules the Waves’’ and ‘‘My Country, "Tis 
of Thee.’’ 

We might discuss the argument from the simplicity of the 
English language. The present writer has been placed in 
positions that made comparison possible, and he can truth- 
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fully say that the facility of the English language is an 
exploded fallacy. The pronunciation of English, with its 
capricious accent, its weird tripthongized vowels, and the 
radical divorce between spelling and sound, is a formidable 
obstacle. For the students of phonetics, there is English on 
one side, and the rest of the world on the other, and never 
the twain shall meet. On five continents, English has 
remained an insular language, with its queer little flora and 
fauna that are found nowhere else, We hardly need to insist 
upon the innumerable irregularities in plurals and feminines 
that make English so delightfully puzzling. The very absence 
of grammar is a source of trouble. German is a game with 
hard but definite rules, like chess; English is a game like the 
Queen’s croquet party in Alice. Our speech is a perfect 
jungle of idioms: no wonder if even educated foreigners are 
nonplussed. ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’’ became in 
the French translation: Monsieur Britling commence 4d voir 
clair. During the war, a British girl wrote her fiancé that 
unless he enlisted, she would ‘‘cut him dead.’’ This found 
its way to German papers under the form: Ich hacke dich 
tot!—and the ninety-three Imperial and Royal Licensed 
Intellectuals could bring out a counter accusation of atroci- 
ties. Traduttore, traditore: but is is obvious that innumera- 
ble English phrases have to be rethought before they can be 
rendered. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ says Mr. Wells. ‘‘We can take care of 
that. We have only to simplify the English language.”’ 
ONLY! Mr. Wells has made the world over several times, 
including human nature and universal history, in a most 
fascinating manner: so it is simple enough for him to remake 
the English language. But Roosevelt himself, wielding his 
Presidential stick, did not find it so easy to introduce even 
a moderate degree of simplified spelling. And spelling reform 
is but a minor difficulty; it is not spelling that ought to be 
reformed ; it is pronunciation! English spelling is frequently 
etymologic and international enough, whilst the pronuncia- 
tion is neither. But we should like to imagine the welcome 
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that would be given, by scholars and business men alike, to a 
**Simplified Pronunciation Board!’’ Heaven thanks, Pigeon 
English shall not prevail; and whoever loves genuine English 
will be deeply relieved to know that even H. G. Wells could 
not perform one of his Dr. Moreau operations upon the speech 
of Ann-Veronica and Tono-Bungay. 

But why waste time on such arguments? The chief objee- 
tion to the adoption of English as an international language 
is the very power of the English-speaking nations. French 
is not open to the same criticism: there is an historical justi- 
fication for the use of French. Just at present, France may 
seem to many countries a menace, whereas England and 
America stand for a liberal policy. But, ultimately, France 
can not threaten the independence or even the self-respect of 
any greatnation: she is too hopelessly outnumbered to 
embark upon a new Napoleonic venture. The sole danger to 
the fundamental equality of nations is the danger of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy. We have heard well-meaning Americans, 
true democrats, true pacifists, true Christians, talk glibly of 
a Monroe Doctrine for the whole world, imposed, benevolently, 
by the combined power of the United States and the British 
Empire. Be sure that such a generous and enlightened 
policy would be resented by the whole world with the same 
intensity as the present Monroe Doctrine is resented by our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, or as British rule is 
resented by Egypt and India. Our bragging about our mani- 
fest destiny seems to us harmless enough: but men who have 
lived on the other side know that it makes our European 
cousins wince with rage. There can be no genuine peace 
unless each nation behaves like a Christian and a gentleman— 
that is to say until it curbs its propensities to loud self-asser- 
tion. 

Needless to say that I am not advocating French at the 
expense of English. I am deeply convinced of the cultural 
value of French, and I trust that French will remain, like 
English, like German, one of the great international languages 
of the world. But I do not want it to be officially adopted, 
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to the exclusion of English, as the sole universal auxiliary 
language. For one thing, it missed its last chance at the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919: had Mr. Clemenceau, at the 
outset, insisted upon the formal confirmation of its age-long 
supremacy in diplomatic transactions, I doubt whether any 
one would have demurred. Then I know that the adoption 
of French would make the French again what once they were: 
arrogant, self-centered, contemptuous of the rest of the 
world. Privilege is a fortress that invariably turns into a 
prison. Worst of all, I should fear lest international usage 
debase French, make it a commonplace instrument wielded 
clumsily by people who have no genuine feeling for it. Mr. 
H. G. Wells may not shudder at the thought of English being 
‘‘pidgeonized:’” I abominate the thought of Simplified 
French. No: as in Rostand’s drama, Chantecler can not 
send his clarion call that heralds the day, unless his talons be 
deeply planted in his native soil. For its own sake, a national 
language should remain national. 


IIT. 


If it be true that we need an international language, and 
that such a language should be neutral, our next chance will be 
Latin, which enjoys the most incontrovertible form of neutral- 
ity, the neutrality of death. A dead language for a living 
world! That does not sound very promising. But the death of 
Latin is purely metaphorical after all. Latin is studied every- 
where, more universally, more persistently, I believe, than any 
living language. It is not only the liturgical language of the 
Catholie Church, reaching the humblest villages through her 
hymns and prayers: it is also the language of her international 
administration and of her advanced theological courses. 
There are still a number of publications in Latin. We should 
remember that men with a decidedly modern turn of mind, 
like Jaurés, the great Socialist leader, and Romain Rolland, 
the author of Jean-Christophe, are the authors of books in 
Latin. We can not object that, if not dead, Latin, at any 
rate, is hardly up-to-date. Curiously enough, our most 
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modern terms of science, industry, polities are of Greeco- 
Latin origin. Automobile is a classical hybrid; the plebiscite 
and the referendum which we have just introduced into 
national and international affairs are old acquaintances. 
Telegraph, telephone, phonograph, cinematograph, are Latin- 
ized Greek. So we need not worry on that score. I am sure 
we could find a good word for graft in Cicero, and equivalents 
for a deal, or the machine, in the story of the Triumvirate. 
Human nature has not changed so very much. In two thou- 
sand years, man has failed to discover an eighth deadly sin, 
in spite of repeated efforts. Our smartest set are still far 
behind Sardanapalus and Petronius, 

The objection to the adoption of Latin, at least of Classical 
Latin, is its extraordinary difficulty. About that difficulty 
the most ardent advocates of Latin are all of one mind. A 
reading knowledge even of German can be acquired in a 
fraction of the time necessary to master Latin. This, in the 
opinion of many staunch classicists, is the secret of Latin’s 
unrivalled cultural value. A page of Latin is a series of 
puzzles, each involving a problem in thought as well as in 
form. A majority of students and a strong minority of 
teachers believe that any subject can be made difficult enough 
to impart a thorough training: but the supremacy of Latin 
as a severe discipline is beyond dispute. The result is that in 
our degenerate or busy days, hardly any one really learns 
Latin. We study it for three or four years—in Europe for 
six or eight years—and at the end of that period, not a stu- 
dent in ten is able to read Latin with any facility or pleasure: 
not one in a hundred can use Latin freely as a medium for 
writing or speaking. Even among the faculties, Latin is a 
subject that one must ‘‘have known,’’ rather than a constant 
and living companion. A few years ago, a Polish scholar 
visiting this country thought it advisable to address a learned 
gathering in Latin. President H———, a ‘‘ripe’’ scholar 
and the son of a scholar, answered him ex tempore in the same 
language; and another prominent college President was 
heard to exclaim: ‘‘My! I did not know that H———- could 
speak Russian !”’ 
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This fact was frankly recognized by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in a report submitted by a 
specially appointed committee in September, 1921. The case 
for Latin—its neutrality, its definiteness, its brevity, its 
capacity for new development, its wide diffusion—is very 
ably presented. Yet ‘‘the committee is unanimous in its con- 
elusion that the advantages of Latin as an International 
Auxiliary Language are outweighed by its disadvantages,’’ 
i. e., by its extreme difficulty. ‘‘That Latin as we know it 
eould be used as an International Auxiliary Language to 
excellent advantage by the intellectual elite, appears very 
probable: but that the average individual, including the 
Mongol, the Negro, ete., is capable of acquiring even a ‘work- 
ing knowledge’ of it within a reasonable time, or that he 
could be induced to attempt to learn it, seems very improb- 
able.?”’ 


The Committee on International Auxiliary Language of the 
American Philologieal Association, in a preliminary report 
dated December 7, 1921, agrees that for ‘‘the common run of 
mankind, . . . Latin, even in a somewhat enlarged and 
simplified form, will probably prove too difficult ;’’ but ‘‘the 
committee is not convinced of the need for direct communica- 
tion between uneducated or imperfectly educated individuals 
in different countries. That direct communication between 
classes or groups of such persons who have common interests 
is desirable, may not be gainsaid, but such contact will inevita- 
bly have to be made through leaders and representatives, and 
these can readily employ a medium, of communication which 
the rank and file would never have the patience or the leisure 
to master thoroughly.’”* 

On points of philology, the authority of this committee 
wouid be considerable ; but the need for an auxiliary language 





*Report communicated by the Committee of International Aux- 
iliary Language, of the International Research Council, 1701 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


*Also communicated through the courtesy of the International 
Research Council, Committee on International Auxiliary Language. 
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is not a philological problem: it is a practical one, and the 
assertions of the committee run contrary to plain facts. Had 
the committee looked for a moment at a language map of 
Europe, they would have discovered that ‘‘uneducated or 
imperfectly educated individuals’’ are not at all in the same 
position as our own common people, who live in a huge and 
compact English-speaking community. If you trace a circle 
two hundred miles in diameter with Vienna, Prague or War- 
saw as a center, you will find six or seven languages repre- 
sented within that smali area. In Bielostok, Zamenhof’s 
birthplace, Poles, Russians, Germans and Jews each spoke 
different idioms; in Salonica and its immediate hinterland, 
we find Greek and Turkish, Albanian, Rumanian (spoken by 
the Kutzo-Wallachs), the various Macedonian dialects shad- 
ing from Serbian to Bulgarian; whilst the commercial class 
speaks a Spanish brand of Yiddish, with French as a culture 
language. In many parts of France, there are seasonal migra- 
tions bringing in large numbers of Italians, Flemings, and 
even Poles. The crazy patchwork of states, races, languages, 
and economic interests in Europe makes complete segrega- 
tion into homogeneous units a Utopian dream. The common 
man will have to meet other common men who do not speak 
his language. Not only is the need a real one: but the desire 
for an auxiliary language has become very active and con- 
scious among the masses of Europe. The Esperanto and 
Ido movements have found their strength rather in ‘‘the 
common run of mankind’’ than among the elite. The desire 
of the masses will have to be considered: a fact that the 
aristocrats of culture may deplore, but which they must 
recognize. 

No doubt it would be safer if plain people would always 
entrust their destinies to scholars and gentlemen. But they 
show an unaccountable desire to transact their own business 
through leaders selected from themselves. French and Italian 
labor unions, for instance, have already, on several occasions, 
debated together their common interests: they might con- 
ceivably wish to be represented at such meetings by actual 
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labor men risen from the rank, instead of turning their case 
over to an authority on Propertius. A generation ago, it 
would have been unthinkable for a man who did not belong 
to the old political oligarchies, who had not rubbed his 
shoulders on the hallowed stones of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who could not speak the language of diplomacy, to rule the 
British Empire: yet such a portent has appeared in David 
Lloyd George. His successor may be a Laborite: was not 
William II replaced by a saddler? Democracy is making 
appalling strides! Labor organizations, big corporations, 
even ancient countries with a storied past, may be led by self- 
made men, who could not learn Latin when they were lads, 
and will not start that most difficult study in middle life. 
Classical Latin, stately and intricate, belongs to the days of 
spacious leisure—days for which every scholar must feel 
nostalgic yearnings, but which are gone beyond recall. In 
our leveling and hurried age, it is as undemocratic as the 
elaborate etiquette of ancient Versailles, 

The classical philologists may yet render the world a service 
of inestimable value. Instead of sulking under their tents, 
or offering wares which they know the masses can not afford 
to buy, they should take the lead in presenting us a boldly 
simplified form of Latin, acceptable to ‘‘the common run of 
mankind.’’ They should be called upon to select and to define 
the roots and affixes of a new ‘‘Interlingua.’’ Out of the 
rich fund common to Latin, the Romance languages and 
literary English, they could evolve, not a purely artificial 
speech, but a standardized, a synthetic one. Such a piece of 
‘“‘eonstructive linguisties’’ would call for all the knowledge 
and fine discrimination of the best trained specialists. 

If they refuse to help, the triumph of a rough and ready 
solution is inevitable. And such a solution, which they have 
denounced in advance as ‘‘repellent because of its uncouth- 
ness’’ has already made such headway that statesmen, cap- 
tains of production, scientists, and even philologists are begin- 
ning to consider it with favor. Who knows but a rough and 
ready scheme will not prove the most adequate for our rough 
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and tumble world? Esperanto may seem strange and even 
grotesque to fastidious eyes—although not half so strange as 
Polish or Hungarian are to a Westerner—but it has a wonder- 
ful point in its favor: it is alive! We have already exceeded 
the space allotted us, and can not embark upon the vast sub- 
ject of artificial languages. But we should like to close with 
a word of warning to scholars and scientists: Esperanto and 
its rivals exist. They are not empty schemes to be dismissed 
with a shrug, or even to be discussed on purely theoretical 
grounds: they are facts, of vast and ever increasing import- 
ance. Who ever dares to write on the subject without a 
thorough investigation is proving false to his scholarly stand- 
ards. The League of Nations, the International Research 
Council, the leading scientific societies in Europe and America, 
are looking in*o these facts: philologists should not lag behind. 





Bae Be Shr 











KATHARSIS AGAIN 


By BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 


ce 


Professor Noyes’ essay on ‘‘Katharsis in Literature and in 
Life’’ (Sewanee Review, October-December, 1921) seeks to 
point out larger applications of Aristotle’s theory than those 
usually attributed to it. ‘‘ Whatever eradicates morbidity, self- 
consciousness, egoistic feeling of any type, produces a katharsis 
that is cousin-germain to the tragic katharsis of Aristotle.’’ 
Professor Noyes finds possibilities of such an effect in litera- 
ture other than tragedy, in the fine arts, in nature and in 
everyday experience. The essay is a pregnant one and sent 
me back to Butcher’s admirable rendering of the Poetics and 
to his commentary. For Butcher blazed the trail; he inter- 
preted Aristotle, showing the trend of the unfinished thought 
of the Poetics. He is distinctly on his guard against the 
intrusion of modern ideas which might vitiate his elucidation ; 
he would perhaps declare utterly foreign to the thought of 
Aristotle both the essay of Professor Noyes and these notes. 
I hasten to state, therefore, that I am not supposing any 
influence, direct or indirect, of Aristotelian thought on the 
men whom I shall quote. I shall be at pains to point out 
certain profound differences between Aristotle’s conception 
of the function of tragedy and more or less similar ideas 
applied to widely different subjects. But I would suggest 
that the aesthetic emotion afforded by tragedy—the purging 
of the soul by pity and terror—has a parallel in modern 
times, and that while commentators were puzzling over the 
meaning of the teasing phrase, the principle, as we under- 
stand it, was used in the most useful of arts, education. I am 
encouraged in my attempt by such statements as this, not 
uncommon in Butcher’s commentary: ‘‘Yet—as is often the 
ease with Aristotle’s saying—it [the formula proposed for 
the character of the tragic hero] contains a profound truth, 
and a capacity for adaptation beyond what was immediately 
present to the mind of the writer.’’ 

Tragedy, Aristotle implies, raises men out of and above 
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themselves by confrontation with a generalized truth. Just 
how this is accomplished may be shown by further quotation 
from Butcher. The tragic hero ‘‘is raised above us in external 
dignity and station . . . The pressure of immediate real- 
ity is removed; we are not painfully reminded of the cares 
of our material existence . . . The tragic emotions 
are disengaged from the petty interests of self, and are on 
their way to being universalized. . . . The spectator 
quits the narrow sphere of the individual. He iden- 
tifies himself with the fate of mankind. We are here brought 
back to Aristotle’s theory of poetry as a representation of the 
universal. . . . The characters it [tragedy] depicts, the 
actions or fortunes of the persons with whom it acquaints us, 
possess a typical and universal value.’’ 

If now, as Butcher holds, this line of argument is the 
natural outcome of Aristotle’s theories, even though he has 
not clearly expressed it, the way is open for a still wider 
application. That ‘‘all the world’s a stage’’ is a literary 
commonplace. Montaigne quotes with approval Pythagoras’ 
remark ‘‘that our life resembles the great and populous assem- 
bly of the Olympic games, where some exercise the body, that 
they may carry away the glory of the prize; others bring 
merchandise to sell for profit: there are also some (and those 
none of the worst sort) who pursue no other advantage than 
only to look on, and consider how and why everything is done, 
and to be spectators of the lives of other men, thereby the bet- 
ter to judge and regulate their own.’’ And how would Mon- 
taigne use the spectacle? As we read the rest of the paragraph 
we see that he would seek there the expulsion of individual 
vanity and self importance. ‘‘This great world . . . is 
the mirror wherein we are to behold ourselves, to be able to 
know ourselves as we ought to do in the true bias. In short, 
I would have this to be the book my young gentleman should 
study with the most attention. So many humors, so many 
sects, so many judgments, opinions, laws and customs, teach 
us to judge aright of our own, and inform our understanding 
to discover its imperfection and natural infirmity, which is 
no trivial speculation. So many mutations of states and 
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kingdoms, and so many turns and revolutions of public 
fortune will make us wise enough to make no great wonder 
of our own. So many great names, so many famous victories 
and conquests drowned and swallowed in oblivion, render our 
hopes ridiculous of eternizing our names by the taking of 
half-a-seore of light horse, or a henroost, which only derives 
its memory from its ruin. The pride and arrogance of so 
many foreign pomps and ceremonies, the tumorous majesty 
of so many courts and grandeurs, accustom and fortify our 
sight without astonishment or winking to behold the lustre 
of our own; So many millions of men, buried before us, encour- 
age us not to fear to go to seek such good company in the 
other world: and so of all the rest.’’ (Hazlitt.) 

In a word knowledge of the varying customs of our fellow 
men and of the phases through which humanity has passed 
will help us to také a sane view of our own individual des- 
tiny. We shall no longer assume, for instance, that a frost 
which nips the vines in our parish is an event which marks 
the wrath of God upon the human, race and that the Canni- 
bals of the Indies already have the pip. Montaigne would 
have us quit the petty sphere of individual joys and sorrows 
to merge ourselves in a large conception of universal law. 
He believes that the study of the ‘‘big book of the world’”’ 
may bring about, an attitude toward life similar to the emo- 
tional state in which the representation of tragedy, according 
to Aristotle’s doctrine, leaves us. The closing lines of Sam- 
son Agonistes interpret Montaigne no less than Aristotle: 


“His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 


Montaigne would purge of self-conceit and eccentricity his 
“‘honnéte homme’’—the ideal gentleman who can allow him- 
self no ‘‘queerness.’’ Both Aristotle and Montaigne believe 
that the poignancy of individual emotion may be relieved by 
a generalizing process. Aristotle is not primarily concerned 
with moral effects here; he is merely noting an aesthetic 
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phenomenon—the immediate reaction of tragic representa- 
tion on the spectator. Montaigne would generalize this 
effect, and by an application of the reason, use it as a means 
of education. Montaigne practiced his theory all his life; 
hence his travels, hence his diligent study of the ancients and 
his love of Plutarch’s supermen—‘‘tragic heroes’’ for him. 
Here is another example where we may find a certain accord 
between Aristotle and Montaigne. Aristotle declares in the 
Ethics that the supreme good is happiness, and the happiness, 
to which he refers is dependent on the proper function of 
man. This function he defines as an activity of soul in accord 
with reason or not independently of reason. Montaigne tells 
us that pleasure is the chief aim of man. As he defines the 
term, we see that his conception is very close to the Aristote- 
lian happiness. Among the greatest obstacles to ‘‘pleasure,’’ 
Montaigne places the fear of death. To free himself from 
this dread, he would keep constantly before his mind the 
thought of the universality and of the necessity of death. 
Here is a clear instance of the action of reason on emotion— 
in this case an emotion of fear. And is not the process by 
which he hopes to free himself from this particular obstacle 
to happiness an activity of soul in accordance with reason? 
Aristotle accepts the emotional element as one of the parts 
of the soul, partaking of reason in that it is capable of obe- 
dience to reason. Montaigne would temper all his individual 
emotions with a sense of their relative insignificance. This 
is merely an application of the Horatian nil admirari to indi- 
vidual destiny. The philosophy of nil admirari, which is the 
very essence of Montaigne’s thought, is derived from the 


Aristotelian conception of the high-minded man, as given in 
the Ethics. 


It seems clear that both Aristotle and Montaigne find a 
certain corrective value in confronting the individual with 
the universal. They are not in agreement as to what consti- 
tutes the universal. Aristotle’s conception of poetic truth, 
representative truth, is a sort of quintessence—what might 
happen according to the laws of probability. He distin- 
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guishes it sharply from historical truth—what has happened. 
The reason or the artistic sense must determine the bounda- 
ries of poetic truth. We may be very sure that no Greek 
would ever have thought of studying the manners of the 
‘‘hbarbarians’’ in order to arrive at universal truth. With 
Montaigne we meet a very different conception. He would 
have been very distrustful of any universal truth reached by 
the Greek method. He must needs consult the Cannibals, 
and ferret out the strangest tales told by Herodotus and 
Pliny. The more variety the better. One is not a ‘‘doctor of 
relativity’’ for nothing. Montaigne would arrive at his uni- 
versal truth by the collection and comparison of particular 
truth. Of course he distinguishes between idle details—how 
many steps lead to the Santa Rotunda—and observations of 
lasting value, as the humors and manners of a foreign people, 
but he had, as it were, a great card catalogue of (more or 
less) historical truth. His direct observation and his reading 
augmented this catalogue, and from it he drew his quintes- 
sence. He seeks to discover the universal through the par- 
ticular, following an inductive method in contrast to Aristo- 
tle’s deduction. 

Men trained in the school of Montaigne were to shape the 
seventeenth century in France. The idea of the universal 
as the goal for the individual’s striving is constantly met in 
classic French literature. Every man sought to make of 
himself a concrete and living embodiment of the universal. 
But Montaigne’s world-wide quest for the elements of uni- 
versal truth was narrowed sharply. The sense of the other- 
wiseness of things disappeared before the conception of the 
esssential uniformity of the human race. The lives of a few 
men, it was believed, summed up, even composed history. 
They were sent by God as leaders and models for humanity. 
The individual existed only in so far as he conformed to the 
norm. In society, in literature, in religion itself, there was 
a representative ideal, and any personal eccentricity was 
doomed to ridicule and annihilation. Katharsis, for the con- 
temporaries of Louis XIV, was to view themselves in the mir- 
ror of his court.—On another plane, Pascal, in one of the 
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Pensées that rings with Montaigne: ‘‘Let man but contem- 
plate universal nature in her high and full majesty, etc.,’’ 
would purge men of their self conceit by bidding them com- 
pare themselves with the universe. 

We find Montaigne’s influence again in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with its effort to counteract individual idiosynerasy by 
the vulgarisation of the omne scibile. I shall cite a single 
example, chosen because it at once echoes Montaigne and 
attempts to interpret the seventeenth century in the light of 
eighteenth century thought. At the end of a long discussion 
of the religious disputes caused by Calvinists and Jansenists, 
Voltaire writes: ‘‘It would be very useful for those who are 
fanatically plunged in all these quarrels to cast their eyes on 
the general history of the world; for, observing so many 
nations, so many manners, so many different religions, they 
would realize what a poor figure a Molinist and a Jansenist 
eut upon the earth. They would blush then at their frenzy 
for a faction which is lost in the crowd and immensity of 
things.’’-—Surely Voltaire is one of the founders of our 
modern conception of the philosophy of history, of which the 
latest phase is the present day passion for outlines of uni- 
versal history. May I venture to recall that H. G. Wells, in 
the preface to his volume says: ‘‘A sense of history as the 
common adventure of all mankind is as necessary to peace 
within as it is for peace between the nations.’’ 

Wells does not mention Mme de Staél and yet she is one 
of his predecessors. I would link her too in the Aristotelian 
tradition which, under guidance of Montaigne, I have tried 
to show across the ages. She sought a ‘‘ European mind”’ in 
contradistinetion to a French or a German or an English 
mind. I am not concerned now with the final results of the 
quest for universal understanding which Mme de Staél 
sought, or with the outcome of the attempt at universal sym- 
pathy which many of her less intellectual followers substi- 
tuted. But we have here, in essence, an appeal to a universal 
truth to correct individual, provincial or national littleness 
of spirit. The Montaigne tradition is strongly marked in a 
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famous passage from her book on Literature: ‘‘The nations 
should serve as guides to each other, and all would be wrong 
to deprive themselves of the light which they can mutually 
offer each other. There is something very remarkable in the 
differences of peoples; climate, the aspect of nature, language, 
government, and above all, historical events—a power even 
more extraordinary than all the cthers—contribute to these 
differences. Hence no man, however superior he may be, can 
guess what is developing naturally in the mind of one who 
lives upon another soil and breathes a different air. Every 
traveller may then profit by absorbing foreign thought, for, 
in this matter, hospitality makes the fortune of him who 
receives it.’’ 

In all these writers and in countless others I would see 
some application of the Aristotelian theory of katharsis. 
Aristotle sought an aesthetic and ennobling emotion from the 
confrontation of the individual with abstract, absolute truth 
made concrete in tragedy. Montaigne generalized the idea 
and sought a rational education by rubbing and trying him- 
self against men of all times and races. He has left his mark 
upon succeeding generations. The later classicists sought 
polish and balance by cultivating in themselves the repre- 
sentative man. Mme de Staél and the men of to-day seek to 
further the brotherhood of man by a bond of universal sym- 
pathy based upon universal understanding. All are seeking 
katharsis of troublesome elements in the individual. 

To return to my starting point—a bit of literary criticism. 
I would suggest that katharsis has another application which 
we might profit by to-day. Let us try it as hellebore to treat 
the rampant impressionism. Suppose we suggest to the critic, 
prone to relate the adventures of his soul among master- 
pieces, that he test his judgments in the light of the verdict 
of the ages; or, if the masterpiece be contemporary, that he 
apply as touchstone to his own judgment principles supported 
by the approbation of thinking men since the beginning of 
criticism. Let us recall La Rochefoucauld’s maxim: ‘‘On 
peut étre plus fin qu’un autre, mais non pas plus fin que tous 
les autres.”’ 











NAVAHO POETRY: AN INTERPRETATION 
By Epa Lov Watton 


An appreciation of Navaho song presupposes an apprecia- 
tion of the Navahoes; an understanding of the quiet simplic- 
ity and dignity of the life of these nature-people leads iney- 
itably to a deeper understanding of Navaho song. People 
and song are one. Out of the living tribal spirit springs the 
significant expression of that spirit. Along the steady flow 
of days lived near to nature, little springs of clear, poetic 
thought bubble up, invigorating the bordering land, swelling 
the stream. 

For the Navaho Indian, life is serious, but not puzzling; 
significant but not ponderous. Unto each day for him suffi- 
cient is the evil and beauty thereof. He is a natural mystic; 
yet he is inclined to love the orderliness of ritualization. 
Through his ritual he arrives at a mechanical adjustment to 
his environment; through his vision, his adjustment is made 
beautiful. Two such forces, the power of mystic vision and 
the tendency to ritualize, when functioning strongly in one 
race, may be involved in a conflict that is destructive to art, 
or in a reconciliation that is conducive to its development. 
The reconciliation of mysticism and institutionalism is the 
dominant characteristic of the Navaho people. 

Navaho mysticism springs from a love of Nature. These 
people living the nomadic lives of herders, moving across the 
mesas in small groups from place to place are in constant 
communion with nature. They know her in her many moods. 
They worship the Sun-Bearer, who brings them light and 
heat, Male Water—the San Juan River—and Female Water— 
the Rio Grande—because they make verdant their desert 
lands. The natural and the supernatural are for the Navaho 
Indian, but two phases of one manifestation. The natural 
has supernatural power and the supernatural is constantly 
present even in the milder moods of the natural. Hence, the 
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Navahoes are true mystics; mystics who live and dwell in the 
mystic vision. 

That they seek this vision at its highest is certain. It is to 
impart and re-live the realization of the mystic vision that 
ritualization exists; it is for this that these people sing, 
dance, and carry through elaborate ceremonies. But it is 
also certain that the realization of the mystic vision comes to 
the Navahoes individually, comes easily into their daily lives; 
that almost always they are intensely aware of dwelling in a 
god-inhabited world where the god-moment occurs with great 
frequency. It occurs most naturally in the presence of 
natural beauty; for a nature people is more susceptible to 
the mysticism which is a part of nature worship than to the 
more artificially produced forms such as self-torture and 
fasting. However, because they have learned to yearn for 
and to desire the moment of exaltation in which god-contact 
is realized, the Navahoes, like the Christian mystics, have 
learned to produce this exaltation by mental concentration, 
by prayer and fasting. These things become a part of ritual, 
and ritual exists altogether for the purpose of attaining the 
feeling of god-nearness, the result of which will be beneficial 
to the sick and well alike. Because they are natural mystics, 
then, the Navahoes are ritualistic; through ritualization they 
attain the consummation of contact with the more than 
natural. 

It is not true, however, that all peoples who are by instinct 
mystic—and this would take in many of the more primitive 
races—are ritualistic. The gap between the supernatural 
and the natural may be bridged by other means than reli- 
gious ritual. It may be bridged by magic, or there may be no 
gap at all. People who are truly ‘‘prelogical’’ in Levy 
Bruhl’s sense of the word, never distinguish between the con- 
crete and the spiritual. To them a tree is, at one and the 
same time, a tree and a tree-spirit. But when in a people 
there are two tendencies functioning in racial progress—the 
tendency to enjoy exaltation and the tendency to order—then 
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we shall have, as in the Navaho, a people both mystical and 
ritualistic. 

The Navahoes are almost unique in this; moreover, in 
them the tendencies toward mysticism and towards ritualiza- 
tion are evenly balanced. Now ritualization tends to become 
standardized; hence it tends to be destructive of the indi- 
vidualistic mystical attitude towards life. A people is seldom 
so vitally mystical as to be able to be both mystical and 
ritualistic. Usually we find—and the Pueblo Indians, near 
neighbors of the Navaho, exemplify this—that as a life is 
more and more ritualized, it is less and less fraught with the 
imaginative intensity of vision. Certain religious concep- 
tions come to be matter of fact; fixed patterns of expressing 
these conceptions defy innovation. Individualism dies in the 
press of socialization, for ritual is always social. 

To any one who has lived on these vast desert mesas of New 
Mexico and Arizona, surrounded by rugged forested peaks 
above which the skies are a certain blue, and beyond which 
the distances are unobseured by any haze, there is nothing to 
wonder at in the Navaho attitude well illustrated by this 
little anecdote of Dr. Matthews. Dr. Matthews, who is now 
dead, was the greatest authority on the Navaho Indians. He 
had asked, it seems, from an old priest to whom the gods 
were very real, some information concerning the creation 
myths. Before telling the myth, the old priest humbled him- 
self to the divinity he felt all about him, and repeated with 
dignity the following words addressed to the Earth Mother, 
The Sky Father, the divinities of Darkness and Light, of the 
East, Dawn, of the West and South, and of the North, 
Darkness, and the divinity within himself, his conscience, 
perhaps, or merely his sense of his own deep nobility: 
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Horizontal Woman, before you shame I have; 

Above-Darkness, before you shame I have; 

Dawn, before you shame I have; 

Horizontal-land-yellow, before you shame I have; 

Horizontal-land-blue, before you shame I have; 

Darkness, before you shame I have; 

Sun-bearer, before you shame I have; 

That within me standing, with me speaking, before you shame 
I have; 

Always you are looking at me, 

Never am I out of sight, 

Therefore truth I tell, 

Therefore truth I always tell, 

My word, to my breast I hold you.’ 


This was the priest’s acknowledgement of the fact that the 
life of the Navahoes is colored with the sense of god-contact ; 
they are the brothers of gods. Yet undoubtedly as they have 
progressed racially, this ever-present sense of the gods in 
nature about them has lessened in intensity. They have 
realized little by little that man himself does, in some meas- 
ure, control his fate. They have learned to plant corn for 
food, to herd sheep for a living. They no longer are the 
hunters and warriors, dependent upon the graciousness of 
their environment. So the gap between the sacred and the 
profane world has, for them widened, and, that it might not 
widen too greatly, they have adopted, perhaps borrowed in 
part, that means of bringing about a heightened contract 
between the two worlds, ritualism. Through ritualism the 
mystic vision of poetic hearts has been imparted to the entire 
tribe; through ritualism the poets have re-lived the sacred 
contact; through mysticism the worlds of the Real and Unreal 
have been brought together. 


But it is in ritualized song that Navaho religion finds the 





‘Matthews, Washington: Navaho Legends, p. 258. I have used 
throughout this essay my own translation of the various texts. 
The Navaho texts, especially, I have studied so thoroughly as to 
be able to make such changes as change of the poetic form in 
the collector’s translation, 
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chief means through which the gods are made to meet men. 
In the exaltation of ceremonial singing, the Navahoes have, 
as a people, been able to feel the gods to be with them. The 
effect of one of their long ceremonies is that of a slow rise 
day by day and hour by hour, to a tremendous emotional 
crisis in which all night the air is shattered by continuous 
loud singing; then there is a drop very suddenly into silence. 
The emotional pitch arrived at is not dissipated, it is not 
allowed to die away; with the daybreak comes absolute quiet; 
the catharsis of the mental and spiritual excitement is enjoyed 
by each of the participants after he has stolen away to rest. 
The joy becomes individual, not a group sensation. Through 
song, men have met the holy ones; through silence the bless- 
ings of the contact are realized. 

Since song is thus used as an instrument of adjustment 
between the divine and the human, its content and form 
naturally reflect its function. In content and form the 
Navaho ceremonial song is indicative of the Navaho mystical 
attitude towards his world and of the effort to heighten and 
maintain that attitude through ritual. There is reflected in 
the songs the struggle between the two forces so characteristic 
of the people. Because this struggle is reflected, Navaho 
poetry differs essentially from that of the more purely ritu- 
alistic Pueblo and from that of the non-ritualistic Pima 
tribes. We have, in fact, in the southwest, three Indian 
tribes whose racial differences are clearly demonstrated by 
their poetry—the ritualistic Pueblo, the non-ritualistie Pima, 
and the uniquely mystical and ritualistic Navaho. 

We find expressed in Navaho ceremonial songs lines of es0- 
teric symbolism and tribal desire for god-contact, and lines 
wherein there is the fresh picturing of individual poetic 
experience such as the coming of dawn, the flight of a white 
dove over the desert. It is an unusual combination, this 
mixture of the sincere poetic figures with the accepted rites and 
symbols. Sometimes one feels that all the beauty in Navaho 
poetry lies in the bright bits of poetic imagery, illuminated 
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by an atmosphere of mysticism, and all the ugliness of 
Navaho poetry, in the standardization of social conventions. 
More often, however, one is well aware that it is both and not 
one-or the other of these elements in the Navaho songs, that 
make for the beautiful serenity, the quiet exaltation which 
moves us. The entire effect is much the same emotionally as 
that of looking back upon an intense and beautiful crisis in 
one’s personal experience; in seeing behind that crisis, the 
long chain of events out of which, slowly and inevitably, it 
evolved, in seeing ahead of the crisis the wide path of pure 
light it throws over all other little moments. For little 
moments are of more worth when the great moment has been 
born, experienced, and allowed to sink into the pool of 
reflection. 

Out of the great spiritual crisis, the mystical vision, the 
aesthetic moments, these Navaho songs have sprung. But in 
them not only the reflection of these mystical moments is left 
shining; all about are grown the rushes of confusing ritualis- 
tic details. Yet because these rushes are reflected in the pool 
of light wherein sleeps the heart of the remembered expe- 
rience, there is a unity pictured in these songs, a unity of 
pool and rushes, of ritualistic details and aesthetic, mystical 
experience. 

Navaho ceremonial songs, of which the collection 1 have 
made is largely composed, belong almost exclusively to an 
esoteric group of priests, persons highly reverenced and 
admired by the laity. To a people of such an intensely relig- 
ious nature they mean more than they could to the laity. 
These priests are the keepers of Navaho lore, the guardians 
of all that wealth of superstition mingled with fact, tradition 
mingled with reality, dreams mingled with events, myths 
mingled with folk-lore, great truths mingled with little 
imaginings, which comprise Navaho religious thought. There- 
fore, when one of the priestly group sings a ceremonial song 
to the other members, it is as if a pebble had been dropped 
into a deep pool, and from its impact with the waters circle 
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after circle has rippled out, widening until it reached the 
far shore. Each line, each predicated thought of the song, 
is tinged with the thought of centuries. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that ceremonial songs, 
for the priests of Navaho chants, are the most efficient instru- 
ment of adjustment with the sacred world. They alone 
bring man into complete communion with the spiritual pow- 
ers. The Navaho priests do not, as the Pueblo priests, feel 
that through themselves and the acts they perform is the 
desired blessing obtained. They are not sanctified beings 
through whose influence divine gifts are brought to men; 
they are but men whose memory is glorified with the knowl- 
edge of old lore; they are but the singers of the sacred songs. 
Through their songs god-gifts come to their kinsmen. 

We may, perhaps, understand more clearly the feeling that 
these songs are divine if we conceive the sublimity of their 
mystical quality. The sublime is perhaps the most persuasive 
aesthetic element of all Navaho ceremonial song. The con- 
ception of the sublime is fundamental in the Navaho’s atti- 
tude towards his world. 

Throughout Navaho poetry sublimity is found. In all 
Navaho ceremonial song is a sense of divine power held in 
reserve. In them the gods come down to earth to cure men, 
to bless with many blessings those who sacrifice to them. 
These divine beings embody all sublimity ; they are the essence 
of sublimity. They walk the quiet mountain tops, travel 
many colored rainbows, they tread the fruitful trail of pollen. 
One touch of the sand in which their sacred bodies are 
pictured to the suffering patient will effect a cure. The 
Navahoes hear the Voice of the Gods speaking in thunder, 
and in the chirping of the grasshoppers. These voices fruc- 
tify the earth, making it bear in plenty. Even the humaniz- 
ing fact that these gods are fond of cigarettes, does not lower 
them in their people’s esteem, nor topple them from their 
cosmological pedestals. They live and move and have their 
being in the elemental fury of storms and the elemental peace 
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of desert quietudes. One divinity bears the great blazing 
shield of the Sun over the path of blue, another carries the 
light of the Moon through the night’s blackness. All this 
religious emotion finds expression in song. To the Navaho the 
world is god-inhabited; it is filled with the essence of divinity. 
Gods walk before and behind him; he walks in the middle of 
gods. His world is sublime, unmeasured, exceeding in power 
and beauty all sensuous expression. When he feels the gap 
separating him from this sublimity, he introduces his songs 
by long preludes. Once worked up, through the singing of 
such preludes to a fine emotional pitch, the positive aspect of 
sublimity asserts itself for him and he feels himself united 
with his gods. 


Young-Woman-Who-Becomes-a-Bear walks far around; 
Now mountains black, on top of, she walks far around, 
Now earth distant it lies, it seems not to be; 

Now earth distant lies, but not obscure. 


Young-Woman-Holy walks far around; 

Now mountains blue, on top of, she walks far around ; 
Now earth distant it lies, it seems not to be; 

Now earth distant it lies, but not obscure. 


Thus the Navaho sings of the presence of his divinity. 
Again he begins with a prolonged prelude: 


A-i-ana! 
Making earthly beauty voice, 
Making earthly beauty voice, 
Making earthly beauty voice, 
Making earthly beauty voice, 
O-o-he! 


And continues with his stanza: 


Above-voice, 

Thunder-voice, 

Clouds dark within, 

Again his voice sounds forth; 
Making earthly beauty voice! 
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Then follows a refrain similar to the prelude and the pre- 
lude is repeated before the second stanza: 


Below-voice, 

Grasshopper-voice 

Plants among, 

Again his voice sounds forth, 
Making earthly beauty voice! 


Such a sense of the all-pervading life and power manifest 
in natural phenomena tends to sublimate, for the Navaho, his 
world. His true poetic conceptions tend to fill the vessels of 
thought with new and strange liquids, the lights of which 
radiate outward, the intensity of which is restrained and 
sublime. For the Navaho, life is lifted out of mediocrity by 
the feeling that life is elemental power held in reserve. The 
Navaho world is filled with gods whose passion is never rashly 
expended, whose strength is always that of restraint. The 
very air the Navahoes breathe is blown from the nostrils of 
their cosmological divinities. This is why in the mystical 
conception of their gods they find the most complete poetic 
expression of the beautiful and sing: 


With Him I walk, 
With Him I walk, 
With Him I walk, 
With Him I walk. 
A holy place, therein a god, with him I walk; 
A holy place, therein a god, with him JI walk; 
Of mountain chiefs the chief, a god; with him I walk; 
of mountain chiefs the chief, a god; with him I walk; 
In old age wandering, a god; with him I walk; 
His trail of beauty, his mind, this with a god, with him I walk! 


Since the Navahoes touch the climax of mysticism through 
ritual the mention of ritualistic paraphernalia, which occurs 
so frequently in song carries with it an aura of mysticism. 
The pollen trail, the trail of the gods, upon which divine 
impersonators tread towards men is called in song and myth 
the trail of terrestrial beauty; when the parts of the god’s 
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body are named there is always a mounting emotional sense 
of the sacredness of this naming. When the colors of ritualis- 
tie symbolism indicative of the cardinal points are mentioned 
in song, the singers have in their minds that at these points 
dwell the great gods who heal. Every line of Navaho song 
thus acquires a double value: the value of a well expressed 
poetic idea, and the value of the mystical connotation in 
which this idea is steeped and through which its light shines, 
as through a prism, variously colored. 

Thus, although the range of ideas expressed in the songs 
I have collected is small—and is not, I think, truly repre- 
sentative of the vast store of poetic images within the mind 
of the Navaho poet—the wealth of ideas and expression is 
felt to be almost inexhaustible, once it is realized that the 
mystical emotion with which each idea is colored is of tran- 
scendent beauty. The mere predication of the gods walking 
along the mountain suggests to the Navaho singer all that in 
the lore of his people, his heritage, and in his own personal 
feeling of god-nearness, such a statement may mean. To him 
it may mean the realization of health, wealth, the great good- 
ness of feeling himself in communion with the holy ones; his 
material benefits are the result of the real significance of each 
mystical conception, its power to excite ecstasy. Through a 
predication of the god’s coming he is able to project himself 
into touch with his Reality. 

Moreover, not only is the value of poetic images enhanced 
by these forees—the power of vision, the tendency towards 
ritualization —, but the Navaho manner of setting forth his 
poetic images and ideas is also under the control of these two 
forces. In Navaho songs predication follows predication with 
little relation of thought or syntax between them. Unless one 
is well aware of ripples of symbolical and mystical meanings 
extending out from the impact of each of these predications 
upon the singers’ and listeners’ minds; unless one is aware 
of Navaho ways of thinking and knows Navaho mythology, 
it is not easy to feel that such predications form a unified 
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poem. Then, too, one must know the details of the rite which 
the song accompanies if he would understand the song. 
Hence, we think the predicatory method of presenting ideas 
is made satisfactory use of only by people who are distinctly 
mystical, whose minds bridge the gaps between disconnected 
statements, seeing in these stated facts only the.figures in the 
patterned web of emotion. 

Perhaps the struggle between the Navaho dominant char- 
acteristics is more clearly discerned in the form of Navaho 
songs than in the content. Ritualization functions more 
strongly in controlling poetic form than does mysticism. The 
tendency to swing like a pendulum from left to right, almost 
never circularly, in the repetition of the song-idea is promi- 
nent. Because the Navahoes prefer the orderliness of hori- 
zontal lines, as it were, to the intricacies of the spiral, or the 
circular, or the curved, four types of parallelism predomi- 
nate: complete and incomplete parallelism, through repeti- 
tion; and complete and incomplete incremental parallelism. 
Through these four forms of parallelism an absolute balance 
of line to line is obtained; the idea is developed with strict 
regularity. The unity of Navaho songs lies in the constant 
use of parallelistic lines; the variety, in the use of different 
types of parallelism. 

A typical Navaho stanza is built up block after block; it is 
not woven. One group of lines of a certain syllabic length, 
falling into a certain parallelistic pattern, developing a cer- 
tain idea by repeated predications of that idea, is followed by 
another group of lines similarly presented. The final effect 
of such a stanza is like that of a Navaho blanket which has 
first, let us say, three black stripes, next three rows of zigzag 
lightning and cloud figures, and next three red stripes. In 
the parallelistic types of lines, and the arrangement of these 
types into a stanza we see clearly illustrated the organizing, 
ritualistic tendency of the people. 

In the patterning of song, ritual plays its part. The 
patient actually walks, as the song states, the sacred pollen 
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trail in the footsteps of the god. The song’s delivery must be 
timed to fit his action. The lines of the song are parallelistie 
because the ritual action is parallelistic. The song idea pro- 
ceeds by leaps and bounds across wide gaps bridged only by 
the mystical emotion and by the accompanying, somewhat 
explanatory, ritualistic procedure. Song is woven into the 
pattern of all Navaho ritual; ritualism is in control of the 
pattern of all ceremonial song. 


In spite of their formalism, the Navaho songs seem to be in 
a true sense of the word, artistic. In them there is just 
enough variety to make for distinction, and just enough 
unity of pattern to make for form. The mold of form in 
these songs is sometimes too rigid, but more frequently the 
idea finds its proper and complete expression in the parallel- 
istic restraint put upon it. The tendency towards ritualiza- 
tion appears to make for a fitting of form to idea. The 
strong individualism of the Navahoes defeats the too great 
regularity of ritual. The Navahoes’ mystical attitude towards 
all life, the desire to experience and express with renewed 
vigor and through new figures the true mystic vision, pre- 
vents the strong tendency towards ritualization from destroy- 
ing the spontaneity and high poetic beauty of their songs. 
Hence, although the desire to seek through the artificial 
means of ritual the re-experiencing and the imparting of the 
mystic vision has given rise to a foree which, because it is 
social and conventional, is apt to lessen the fresh, untainted 
flow of poetry from the source of mysticism; nevertheless the 
individualistic mystic vision is too strong to die in the thrall 
of ritualization for the sake of ritualization. 

It would seem, then, that in the evolution of racial art, a 
tendency to ritualize in order to strengthen an exalted mood 
is aesthetically salutary only so long as it does not degenerate 
to more formalism. In Navaho art the source of poetry is 
mysticism ; the source of poetic patterning and form is rituali- 
zation. Happily combined in the Navahoes these two forces 
work together to produce a poetry which is both varied in 
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form and expression, both unique and universal in its appeal. 
Its clear-cut phrases, its precision of form, are illuminated 
by the light of a people’s mystie soul. 

Could we know as we know our own poetry, the poetry of 
many races, we should see that ‘‘in spite of difference of soil 
and climate, of language and manner, of laws and customs— 
in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things vio- 
lently destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and 
knowledge the vast empire of human society as it spreads 
over the whole earth, and over all time... Poetry is the first 
and last of all knowledge... It is as immortal as the heart of 
man.’” 


*Wordsworth: Preface to Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads, 











NATIONALISM IN CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART 
By AARON SCHAFFER. 


The prevalent fashion in certain circles is to sneer at 
nationalism as at a something outworn, antiquated, which 
must be cast aside, along with religion and all other established 
forms that have developed under the dual yoke of authority 
and tradition. The ery for the past hundred and fifty years 
has been for freer play for the individual, for complete self- 
expression, and this ery is being carried to its inexorably 
logical conclusion in our own age. Now the battle is not 
merely between radicals and reactionaries; for it is very 
simple for the radical to exclaim that whoever does not 
believe as does he is a reactionary, and vice-versa. Nor can 
one sum up the entire dispute by saying that there are three 
theories at constant war with one another—namely, the 
ethical, which believes that only that is good which is moral ; 
the aesthetic, for which only that is good which is beautiful ; 
and the utilitarian, which would have only that good which 
is useful. For one may be firmly convinced that the poems of 
Oscar Wilde are bad either because they are immoral (or, to 
use the expression current with a certain class of thinkers, 
‘‘amoral’’) or because they are of no material benefit to man- 
kind; and, at the same time, feel that they are good, because 
they have an element of outer harmony that allies them with 
the beautiful things of all time. In other words, very few 
men are pure moralists or pure utilitarians or pure aesthetes. 
Neither the first nor the last, we might be safe in assuming, 
would deny the value of sanitary plumbing. 

One of the reliable criteria in this determination of values 
is clearly furnished by art-standards and by what I may be 
permitted to term art-attitude. Your pure social radical (of 
whom Tolstoi may be taken as the epitome), with his hare- 
brained schemes for the betterment of mankind, has little 
sympathy with art, not only as something almost wholly use- 
less in a world which needs bread for the hungry and shoes 
for the barefooted, but as something which, with its tendency 
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to lift the individual—even the sufferer—out of and above 
himself, actually prevents man from seeing his immediate 
physical needs and thus retards the establishment of the 
world-utopia. The man who believes that the appreciation of 
the super-sensuous is at least as important as the necessity 
for food and sleep is at once either mildly termed a ‘‘high- 
brow’’ or is branded, with the most formidable epithets at 
the command of the radical, as a conservative if not even a 
reactionary. 

One of the radical’s most vehement accusations against art is 
that it is a conservator of nationalism, and that nationalism 
like everything else that tends to raise barriers between men, 
is reactionary. Such people refuse to admit that there is any 
middle path at all; for them, the ‘‘golden mean’’ of Aristotle 
is anathema, and anyone attempting to defend classicism as 
the undying exponent of measure and proportion is a philis- 
tine. It is, therefore, fortunate that men still exist who have 
the courage to throw down the gauntlet to the ultra-mod- 
erns, and who boldly state that, ‘‘at the risk of being styled 
philistine,’’ they are for classicism in life and art as opposed 
to the countless schisms and upheavals that both art and life 
have witnessed during the past century and a half. From 
this point of view contemporary France must be studied to 
be properly evaluated. 


The assertion is often made that the France of our day is 
wallowing in a veritable mire of nationalism. Now, there are 
nationalisms and nationalisms, and one of these nationalisms 
is chauvinism. It is undoubtedly true that there runs today 
in France, as there ran throughout the nineteenth century, 
a strong current of chauvinism. Some in France would make 
the silly claim that no culture exists on earth that can take 
rank beside the French. But it remains to be seen whether 
this is the spirit that really dominates France. 

During the theatrical season of 1919-20, the Comédie-fran- 





"See the work of Professor Irving Babbitt, passim, but more 
especially his Rousseau and Romanticism, Boston and New York, 
1919. 
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eaise brought out a one-act play by the well-known writer and 
critic, Georges Bourdon, entitled Les Chaines. Of the four 
characters of the ‘‘dramatis personae,’’ only two are of 
importance, and the play soon simmers down into a duologue 
between these people—Robert Piérard, a ‘‘poilu’’ who has 
returned after four years of fighting, and his mistress, Lydia 
Viadimirovna. Robert has come back haunted by a vision of 
France triumphant and filled with an overpowering love for 
the country for which he has endured so much misery, and 
for which he had been ready at any moment during those 
four years to lay down his life. Lydia, however, a pacifist 
already before August, 1914, has been inspired with an all- 
embracing pity by the horrors of those years of struggle, 
and has become an internationalist of the most rampant and 
militant kind. Here, then, is the duel. On the occasion of 
the ‘‘répétition générale’ of Les Chaines, the audience went 
into an uproar almost comparable to that which accompanied 
the first performance of Hugo’s Hernani about a century 
ago. Every nationalistic utterance of Piérard (who, among 
other things, calls his ‘‘briquet Boche’’ unworthy ‘‘d’allumer 
un cigare francais’’) was greeted with roars of disapproval 
by the pacifists, and every impassioned outburst of Lydia 
was hissed and howled down by the chauvinists. Bourdon, 
the author of the play, was forced to introduce numerous 
alterations before it could be made palatable to all members 
alike of the audiences of the Comédie-francaise; however, 
his play has since been published in its original form, and 
the playwright, in a vigorous preface, levels a scathing in- 
dictment at a thoughtless nation which, on the very morrow of 
a great triumph in its history, is unable to stomach out- 
spoken discussion of its fundamental problems. 

The crux of the whole matter, of course, is that it is use- 
less to try to teach by employing extremes. Both a rabid 
chauvinism and an impracticable internationalism are bad. 
The Aristotelian mean would demand a nationalism tem- 
pered by a sympathy for all nations, a self-esteem that is 
moderated by the readiness to believe that good is to be 
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found in others. A nation that attempts to develop its own 
genius for good to the highest point will not refuse to accept 
such elements that, though entering it from other nations, 
may yet assist in this development. And such a nationalism 
is good, all the radicals to the contrary notwithstanding. 

If we apply our criterion of art, and use France as the 
country of our experiment, we shall see the proof of the 
theorem just stated. For, in despite of the chauvinists and 
the ultra-ardent patriots who have tried to gain the ascend- 
ancy over their fellow-countrymen, France has been pursu- 
ing ‘‘the even tenor of her way,’’ sympathetic towards the 
productions of other countries (though not always as recep- 
tive as she might be), and giving free play to the manifold 
forms of the native spirit that has been hers since the days 
of the Chanson de Roland. And no other nation on earth 
today ean show such magnificent artistic strivings as those 
which are stirring in France. Whether in literature or in 
music or in painting or in sculpture—it is to France that 
we must offer profound thanks for assuring to art and 
artists the world over a safe domicile. Perhaps not since the 
end of the seventeenth century has the French drama flour- 
ished as it is flourishing today; and in the drama the ‘‘esprit 
gaulois,’’ in all its manifestations, shines out most vividly. 
At the same time, fiction, poetry, criticism, all genres of 
literature find fertile soil in France and strike deep root 
there. It is no accident that Paris is the most cosmopolitan 
city on earth; for this very cosmopolitanism, advantageously 
offset by the indigenous vigor of the provinces, brings about 
the ‘‘golden mean’’ which is the artistic endeavor of con- 
temporaneous France. 
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THE INTELLECTUALIST IN STRINDBERG AND 
TURGENIEV 


By Saran F. Raporr 


And I gave my heart to know wisdom; I perceived that this also 
is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom is much grief; and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


The words of the mild and tolerant cynic of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes may be said to be the ever recurring minor theme 
of all the novels of August Strindberg and Ivan Turgeniev 
whose chief character is the intellectualist. Although these 
authors seem to agree with the Preacher that the intellectual 
man is the strong, the superior man, yet are they forced to 
the inevitable conclusion that wisdom is vanity along with 
all the other vanities of life and that the wise man dieth and 
is forgotten, even as the fool. Their intellectualists are of 
all types, young and old, rich and poor, romantic and realis- 
tic, sincere and insincere; all are superior to their fellow- 
men; the soul of each has soared to rare heights unknown to 
common men; yet, despite this superior weapon which is 
theirs to use in the struggle, none of them succeeds in finding 
happiness in this life, and all are broken in the end by that 
mysterious force of life which they had all but controlled. 
Strange that these heroes should have been vanquished while 
the mediocrities of life should have succeeded! Is it by sheer 
force of superior numbers, or is it that human life is such 
that the wise men, however wise, will never be able to rule 
it? Neither Strindberg nor Turgeniev answers these ques- 
tions; but we may turn for reassurance to Nietzsche, who 
intended that his superman should rule the world—but then 
his superman is that rare creature who could acquire great 
wisdom without becoming introspective, self-conscious, hyper- 
sensitive, and neurotic. Besides, it is doubtful whether the 
physical structure of the human being is capable of such a 
degree of evolution. Strindberg himself is a case in point. 
Even his sturdy viking physique gave way before the mighty 
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volume of his learning. And if it is true, as Mr. Uddgren 
thinks, that Strindberg was born a neuropath, it is probably 
quite as true that most of us are also neuropaths; we remain 
normal not because we are born so, but because we have not 
subjected our nervous systems to the strain to which he sub- 
jected his. 

But whether the failure of the intellectual is due to human 
limitations or to social limitations, neither of these authors 
says, although Strindberg inclines to the latter, and Turgeniev, 
to the former, explanation. Suffice it to say that from their 
observations of life both authors have concluded that the 
intellectual man is not the social man. It is not certain 
whether Turgeniev’s conclusions were drawn from personal 
experience—probably not—but it is quite evident from a com- 
parison of Strindberg’s life with his novels that the Strind- 
bergian intellectual is an objectification of this fierce Norse- 
man himself. 

The history of John, in the Growth of a Soul, is the story 
of Strindberg himself, in the days when he, the ardent young 
poet and rebel, was rapturously reading Schiller’s The Rob- 
bers, was rising above the disillusionments of life and rapidly 
growing in the invigorating atmosphere of learning. This 
is one of the few characters under consideration whose intel- 
lectual development we are privileged to watch, and we are 
reminded at every stage in the struggle that it is Strindberg 
himself who experienced this, and is experiencing it once 
more in the character of John. For Strindberg peeks over 
John’s shoulder, as it were, seeing and commenting on every 
incident in John’s eareer. 

At the opening of the book, we find John, the student, on 
his way to the university at Upsala. He stayed there only 
three months; then, his meagre scholarship funds exhausted, 
he went back home. But during these three months one could 
recognize many decided traits in the discontented boy. In 
the first place although he was poor, too poor to buy books, 
he refused aid of any sort; unlike the universal student he 
even refused to borrow his roommate’s coat. He was impa-~ 
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tient of the routine, the formality, the slowness, the empti- 
ness of the curriculum and its professors, uncompromising in 
his refusal to resort to the bowing and scraping necessary to 
gain entrance into classes and social clubs. He had a fine 
contempt for his roommate’s hypocritical deference to the 
social group, and quarreled miserably with him. 

He hated Upsala, loved nature, and had a vague desire to 
get a degree—but how and why he knew not. He was egotis- 
tic, narrow-minded, selfish, religious, crude, uncultured, unen- 
terprising—he simply wasted away his days at the university 
because the accustomed routine did not drive him to his 
work. And yet withal there was hope for him. For he 
hated with an uncompromising hatred, all that was hollow 
and artificial He was a hard, though not emancipated 
thinker; he longed with a youthful ardor to do something 
very great, and equally vague. 

He was goaded onward by what seemed, from the very 
beginning, to obsess him; the struggle in his soul between the 
aristocrat and the plebeian. Although his intellectual sym- 
pathy was with the aristocrat, and although he hated the 
lower classes for their filthiness and disease, their unrefine- 
ment and ignorance, yet he was possessed with a sense of the 
wrong done them, and much of his youth was a constant 
struggle between his conscious sympathy for the aristocrat 
and his instinctive sympathy for the lower classes. The battle 
is fierce and long and real; it is the bitter battle that Strind- 
berg himself fought between the heritage of his mother, and 
that of his father. He, like John, was the son of a waitress 
and a poor nobleman, raised from the depths by his father’s 
nobility, but ever apprehensive that he would fall again, that 
he would be caught by the whirling maelstrom and carried 
down, down into the hated, abysmal depths. 

We are reminded at this point of Turgeniev’s hero, in 
Virgin Soil, the youthful impetuous student, Nezhdanoff, who 
is the only one of Turgeniev’s characters standing on this 
torturing borderline between the classes. Illegitimate son of 
a noble and a governess, his life is even more painful than 
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John’s, since his position is irremediable; and he cries out 
against this nobleman father of his: 


“How I curse this sensitiveness. . . . this fastidiousness, all 
that inheritance from my aristocratic father. . . . He created 
a bird—and pushed it into the water—an aesthetic—and plunged 
him into the mud!” 


John, however, clung to the heritage from his father; it 
should be the boot-strap by which he was to raise himself. 
And he succeeded. But the struggle was painful, and there 
were many relapses. One by one his illusions were torn from 
him, little by little the sharp edges were smoothed away, the 
great gaps in his education filled out, the weak spots in his 
thinking hardened, and his narrow religiosity, his selfishness, 
disappeared to give place to a broader, deeper, mellower soul. 

Having been forced back into the masses, because of his 
failure at school, he looked about him. In the elementary 
school he saw discipline, formality, ignorance and waste—the 
great waste of teaching people for generation after genera- 
tion that which is not useful to them. All around him was 
poverty with its ugliness, ignorance, apathy, and foul smells. 
He was oppressed; but there was nothing to be done. His 
mind was loaded with experiences and with much thinking, 
yet he continued his daily, depressing, mechanical work. But 
some outlet was necessary and he found it in revolt—revolt 
against the entire civilization in which he lived. His revolt 
also was uncompromising. 

And then suddenly he seemed to have scaled about half the 
ladder in his upward journey. He was cured of his narrow 
religion, rescued from his soul-killing drudgery, and exposed 
to the white heat of intellectual life. He lived and studied 
with his patron, the doctor. His scientific education was sup- 
plemented with a wide reading. The aristocrat in him flour- 
ished ; the plebeian was killed, killed by those of its own kind. 
Although he had not been cognizant of it, not being so intro- 
spective as Nezhdanoff, John had inherited a sensitiveness, 4 
fastidiousness, from his aristocratic father also. Consequently 
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he became convinced that the aristocrats ruled the world and 
that he could do most for the lower classes by becoming as 
thorough an aristocrat as possible. 


By virtue of his reading, the slumbering aesthete was 
awakened, and it rebelled against the grosser aspects of the 
medical profession. John eventually became a dramatist, 
after a long apprenticeship. That is, he wrote dramas; 
those which were accepted did not please him, those which 
he thought were good were not accepted. He had his joys and 
his sorrows, he saw, and experienced, and thought on much. 
He became a skeptic; lost his faith even in books and he 
ceased to write. At the end of the book we find him destitute 
of funds, but happy and ambitious once more. He discovered 
Hartmann’s hard, scientific, pessimistic philosophy, and _ it 
gave him something to live by, put some system into his uni- 
verse. So long as he had something to strive for he was con- 
tent, and life lay before him an interminable struggle for 
fame and honor. 

And here Strindberg leaves John—that is, discontinues his 
own autobiography. But the end is indeterminate, and though 
the final note is optimistic we have a feeling that the chord 
is not complete. It is the chord that is completed by all of 
Strindberg’s later life, and many a tragedy occurred to 
modify this soul, ere it became the mature Strindberg, the 
Nietzschean superman; hard, unsentimental, scientific, the 
doer rather than the dreamer; in short, the prototype of his 
own Axel Borg, the hero of By the Open Sea. And Alex 
Borg is as logical a development of John as the later Strind- 
berg is of the earlier one. Between the two former, John 
and Axel Borg, come the Red Room and the Confessions of a 
Fool; between the two latter comes all the unhappiness of 
Strindberg’s first marriage and his bitter disappointing strug- 
gle with Philistine Sweden. Yet there is not a trait of the 
dreamer Strindberg that cannot be found matured in the 
character of Strindberg the sufferer, the man of the world. 
Likewise, although at a first glance the characters of Axel 
Borg and John seem antipodal, there is after all a great simi- 
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larity in the two. Axel Borg proves to be the more perfect 
specimen, the fulfillment of John. 

In his admirable essay on Strindberg, Mr. Uddgren recounts 
the following incident: 


“T suggested that he ought to study the northern part of Bohuslan 
in particular, because of the fact that the landscape was of unusual 
beauty and grandeur. He immediately agreed to my proposition. 

‘And do you know why?’ he asked. ‘Well, because the primary 
rock in the northern part consists of red granite, while that of the 
southern part is gray.’ 

And immediately he entered into a geological exposition of the 
structure of the entire country, presented so plainly and clearly 
a that I was amazed not only at his knowledge, but at his 
ability to complete this geographical ensemble in a few rapid 
strokes.” 


It is this man, to whom life has been reduced to a scientific 
formula, who creates the superman, Axel Borg, the watcher 
who looked upon the great spectacle of life, not with the dark 
and vague emotions of the dreamy poet, but with the calm 
eye of the scientist and thinker. 

If Axel Borg, gazing at the chaos of sea and rock and life 
in the skerries about him, could enjoy the knowledge that he 
was the highest rung in the ladder of evolution, he could do 
so only by virtue of his parentage and early training. Neither 
Nietzsche’s superman, nor Aristotle’s philosopher-king, could 
have been more fortunate in this respect. Of Axel’s father, a 
nobleman of superior stock, Strindberg says: 


“Endowed with the physical courage and determination of the sol- 
dier, the thoroughness of the scientist, the sober-mindedness of the 
thinker, the calm of the financially independent, the dignity and 
self-respect of the man of honor, he appeared as a type of the 
highest order, a type in which beauty and intellect had contracted 
a union, the result of which was a discreet and harmonious per- 
sonality.” 


We are almost tempted to believe that the father is a more 
perfect specimen than the son, because he is physically supe- 





*Uddgren, Strindberg the Man, p. 23. 
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rior. In addition there is the fact that it was his cosmic phil- 
osophy, his ideas of women, religion, and education that were 
jnculeated into his son by means of the father’s remarkable 
educational process. Of his mother little is said, except for 
an occasional hint that she was not her husband’s social equal. 

From his childhood on, then, Axel was taught that his 
brain should control his actions, that all of life is either 
human or animal, rational or instinctive, and that it was the 
duty of the former to control the latter. Whereas John was 
allowed to indulge in the fiery revolt of youth against society, 
Axel was taught to discredit the trumpetings of youth, on the 
grounds that youth is weak, immature, purposeless, and futile. 
Whereas John was allowed to have a sentimental love affair, 
Borg was taught early what John never learned, that women 
and the sexual instinct were merely stumbling blocks that 
had to be overcome in the path of great men. John did, how- 
ever, have the same decided views as to the inferiority of 
woman and her proper sphere that Borg had. Thus was pro- 
duced in Axel Borg ‘‘an intelligent man who watched over 
his actions and took their consequences on his own shoulders.”’ 

Had Borg’s physical endowments been as good as his men- 
tal endowments, he might, indeed, with his education, have 
become the superman. But the illusion is forever shattered 
by the description on the first page of the book: 


“The helmsmen glanced at the little man who was cowering close 
to the mast, nervous and shivering with cold, from time to time 
peevishly tucking his traveling-rug more tightly around his legs.” 


Somehow we count against him his unprepossessing phy- 
sique, his fastidious, almost feminine, taste in dress; and we 
resent, consequently, his insulting indifference, his cool 
superiority, and the frank conceit with which he answered 
the helmsman’s query: ‘‘Yes, I don’t want to risk my life. 
I value it too much.’’ 

But we are soon forced, even against our inclinations, to 
concede him the right to this attitude. The scientific accuracy 
with which he takes in the peril of the situation, the cool- 
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ness and efficiency with which he faces danger, the manner 
in which he demands the obedience and respect of his infe- 
riors, and, above all, his perfect self-control in the incident 
of the ice-berg, make us forget the obnoxious bangle and the 
spats. This hypersensitive, hyperaesthetic genius, hardened 
by his education and his struggle with his colleagues, con- 
vineed of the brutishness and ignorance of the masses, and 
confident of his own power, is brought for the purpose of the 
story to a primitive country, bleak and hard and cruel, at the 
end of the world, and peopled, as he realized, by ‘‘a remnant 
of primitive society, careless and reckless, without an inkling 
of the peasant’s thought for tomorrow . . . savages who 
hunted for two days and slept for eight, possessing the nega- 
tive power of suffering, . . . without the positive one of 
improving their condition.”’ 

Here the superman, isolated from his fellow creatures, 
denied social contact with any but the lowest of the low, is 
forced to fight unaided the unequal conflict with life in its 
various manifestations; the forces of primitive nature, of 
primitive society, and the primitive forces of life within him- 
self, sex and its symbol, woman. The struggle, of course, 
proves too much, and he who singly could control either 
nature, or woman, or the brutish men about him, fell before 
the combined onslaughts of the three: proof that life itself 
is greater than any single product of life, however great he 
may be. 

Up to the point in Axel Borg’s career when he tried, by 
bending nature to his will and controlling natural phenomena, 
to establish his rule over the villagers and Marie, success 
seemed to attend him in his battle. From then on, it was as 
though he had committed the unpardonable sin of assuming 
god-like qualities, and because he had invaded the province 
of the gods, the powers seemed to combine against him. 

His first victory had been in the brief but intense strug- 
gle with the infuriated sea, on his way to the skerries. There- 
after he loved the sea and all of the landscape about him; it 
was strong, brutal, sterile, violent. Both the aesthete and the 
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scientist delighted in the skerries: the aesthete because of the 
beauties of form and color, and the solitude; the scientist be- 
cause he could analyze and comprehend the chaos of the coun- 
try about him; could force the deep sea to give up all its secrets 
to him, and could worship here the forces of nature which put 
the sea and the land below man, and him, Axel Borg, above 
man in the ladder of evolution. His victory over nature was 
so complete that he became over-confident, made her his ally, 
and in the sequel, came to his end through her treachery. 


From the beginning of his relations with the fishing com- 
munity, Borg felt as though he would be smothering his soul 
if he tried to associate too closely with these inferiors. His 
soul, like his eyes, ‘‘purposely avoided contact with some- 
thing which might trouble or pollute them.’’ Nevertheless, 
he desired to help these inimical people, but so superior was 
he, and so hostile were they, that his intentions were mis- 
understood on every side. At first he smiled at their mis- 
understanding, but gradually their enmity seemed to freeze 
his soul, to be dragging him down until he feared that he 
would be agreeing with them that he was a fool. Finally, to 
protect them from themselves in the matter of the fishing 
nets, he resorted to force, to the law. He was willing to incur 
their enmity if he could inspire them with respect. Just as 
he was on the verge of succeeding, Marie, with sentimental 
tears and empty phrases, conquered him momentarily, and 
he faltered. His mastery was lost forever—overcome by 
Marie’s sexual charm. He who had come to light the torch 
in the wilderness had allowed Marie to spread a twilight 
which enveloped his feeble flame. 

In order to conquer the natives he decided to overawe and 
mystify their credulous and naive minds by demonstrating 
how he could control natural laws. He arranged the mirage 
of the Italian garden, calculating scientifically on the aid of 
natural forces to intensify the illusion. But he had counted 
without his ally, had underestimated her power, and at the 
crucial moment nature deserted him, distorting his mirage 
into a fearful vision. The people, awestruck, instead of 
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recognizing that he had simply manipulated a few simple 
natural laws, bowed down before him as before a prophet 
and magician. They were willing to follow him blindly. But 
the mental chasm which separated him from the people was 
too great—he could not come down to their level, he could not 
make them understand him. He gave up his victory to the 
preacher, a symbolical figure of the common people, who gave 
to the mirage a Revelationary interpretation. The people 
crowded about him, Marie went into hysterical ecstasies over 
the sermon, and Borg was left more alone than befere. 
Thereafter the enmity and ingratitude of the people grew 
apace. Borg realized that his association with human kind 
was taking away from his soul all that was best in it, leaving 
only that which was mediocre—but characteristic of the peo- 
ple about him. After Marie’s departure, and his own resigna- 
tion from the royal service, he withdrew into solitude and his 
books in order to renew himself; Anteas returning to mother 
Earth for renewed strength. But loneliness overcame him; 
he longed for the sound of a human voice, for the sound of 
his own voice in conversation. After several weeks of morbid 
loneliness he was ready to believe that the simple fisherman, 
Vestmann, was a kindred soul. He, Borg, who might have 
said: 
“I unknew 

The past and names renowned, religion, art, 

Inventions, thoughts, and deeds, 

I said, rejoicing, ‘Now I stand erect, 

‘And am that which I am,” 


He, too, after he had been cast off by mankind, all but 
returned, saying: 


“And bent my pride to win men back again, 

I came, a penitent; .... 

And cried, ‘I am your brother; in your wrath, 
‘As brethren should, destroy me; at your hands 
‘I must have life or death: I cannot bear 
‘The outcast’s fate.” 





‘Davidson, John, Selected Poems: ‘“‘The Man Forbid.” 
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But even as the Man Forbid found life without the com- 
panionship of men, so Axel Borg found death without their 
aid. 

Not loneliness alone drove him to self-destruction. His 
death was, to some extent, the revenge of the life-force, 
because he had refused to subjugate himself to it, to be its 
tool in reproducing the race. He had refused to play the 
drone to the queen bee, to sacrifice that which was human in 
him to that which was animal. For he had declared that ‘‘all 
his energy should be devoted to work. He would suppress 
his yearning for a family and a home, suppress his sexual 
instinct, and leave propagation to the breeding-stock.’’ But 
his sexual instinct would not be suppressed. He knew well 
that his beloved Marie was a neurotic, a voluptuary, a seducer, 
a shallow flirt; sentimental and hypocritical, a vampire feed- 
ing her soul on the richness of his. He was exhausted by the 
endless, hopeless effort to bring her up to his level; a luckless 
Pygmalion, trying to breath life into his Galatea. And yet 
she attracted him strongly ; he loved her when she was merely 
a woman with a lovely figure and face, but he hated her 
when she tried stupidly to be his equal. He wanted to 
honor her, to raise her up above herself, but he feared that she, 
Delilah-like, would treacherously cut off his hair once she had 
him in her power. She tried to seduce him, but he withstood 
her wiles, and later, as a duty to his manhood, he possessed 
her and left her. 

Still, he missed her after she had gone; he brooded over 
her letter that he had burned unread. His instincts would 
not be controlled, he had an overwhelming desire to propagate 
himself, to live again in his children. His last moment of 
happiness, in fact, was when he fondled and put to bed the 
shipwrecked dolls, which he thought, in his dim mind, were 
little children. Lonely, persecuted, his mind and his body 
gradually approaching dissolution, even through the dark- 
ness he was still uncompromising in his self-confidence, his 
hatred of the lower classes; still steadfast to himself, refus- 
ing to lean for support on any power but the power of nature 
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as perfected in himself. He still denied, with a fine Nietz- 
schean bravery, the support of the Christian god, the god of 
‘‘the invertebrate, who associated with publicans and loose 
women as I have had to do; who said that the poor in spirit 
should inherit the kingdom of heaven, because they can’t 
govern the earth e 


And he died, still worshiping the god of strength and 
hardness and action, Hercules, who overcame men, beasts, 
nature, and even women, until, at last, he, even as Borg, was 
killed through the stupidity of a woman. Borg died, sailing 
out to the open sea, with an apostrophe on his lips to strength, 
and to nature, ‘‘the All-mother, in whose lap was kindled 
the first spark of life; the inexhaustible bourne of fertility 
and love, the origin of life and its foe.’’ 

* *# * 


When we turn from the colossal figure of Axel Borg that 
is Strindberg himself, Strindberg the greatest of intellectual- 
ists, to the intellectuals of Turgeniev, we find only one mere 
outline that reaches the proportions of Borg; Bazarov, of 
Fathers and Children. In the others, Nezhdanoff of Virgin 
Soil, or Rudin, for example, there is lacking the intensity, the 
perfection, the Gargantuan qualities of this Norse demigod, 
albeit they are more human and more lovable. But Turgeniev 
has given us a whole gallery of intellectuals portrayed with 
a gentle, ironical hand, impersonal yet sympathetic ; whereas 
Strindberg has been able to give us only the one figure, this 
turbulent one of himself. What Strindberg has gained in 
intensity, he has lost in variety. 

The type of intellectual that occurs most frequently in 
Turgeniev is the dreamer, the introspective poet, the man 
who, according to the simple Fimushka in Virgin Soil, 1s 
‘a man to be pitied.’’ Of these dreamers, the most attractive 
is Nezhdanoff, a young, ardent student, somewhat reminiscent 
of John, but endowed with the fineness, the gentleness, the 
passion, and the aesthetic soul that John lacked. By the con- 
ditions of his illegitimate birth, doomed to suffer the pangs 
of the fastidious aristocrat living among the lower classes, or 
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else to feel his anomalous position more keenly among the 
aristocrats, he is forever out of sympathy with his environ- 
ment. Restless, unhappy, bored, he lashes his soul continually 
for his inability to act and for his lack of faith in things 
that seemed so real to those about him. He was tortured by 
eternal self-questioning, a continual mental conflict resulting 
from the fact that he was an aesthete, a romanticist, who tried 
to crush the poet in him and become a realist, a revolutionist, 
a leader of the common people whose wrongs and sufferings 
oppressed his sensitive soul. He said to Marianna that he 
preferred failure as a revolutionary to success as a writer, 
in spite of the fact that he was happy only when he wrote. 
All this mental! conflict gave birth to a nature whose predom- 
inant characteristic was self-delusion and indecision. It 
became impossible for him to make a decisive answer. For 
example, as when Marianna says: 


“Tell me as quickly as possible, what you have decided on?” 
Nezhdanoff was astonished. 
“Decided .. . . £Why, was it necessary to decide now?” 


His romantic self-delusions concerning love, the revolution, 
and the masses were destined to be dashed away, however 
close he might hug them to him. These were the three things 
concerning which his youthful illusions were still intact, 
although his faith in the revolution had been waning, even 
before he left Petrograd to become tutor at the Sipyagin’s. 
And his meeting the provincial revolutionaries only served 
to shatter more completely what was already broken. That 
some little faith remained, or that he was still deceiving him- 
self, was apparent when he said to Marianna that they loved 
each other for the sake of the cause. As a matter of fact, she 
did love him for the cause, and that alone, while he loved her 
for herself. 

The great tragedy in Nezhdanoff’s life was in his love affair 
with Marianna. She was a girl in every respect his opposite ; 
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positive, decisive, with a blind, unquestioning faith in the 
people and the revolution. In spite of this they might have 
been happy had not Nezhdanoff, with his clear vision, realized 
that for such an active girl as Marianna it would be death in 
life to be married to him. She must be forever doing, while 
as for himself, he confessed in the end, ‘‘I can not go ahead; 
I will not go back, to remain in one spot is—loathsome.”’ 
And with the crushing realization that Marianna would never 
be his, came the equally terrible knowledge that he had no 
faith in the revolution and that he could not go among the 
people—‘‘into the forest, the masses of the people, which for 
us, are as dense and dark as any forest!’’ The peasants with 
their vodka, their ignorance and their bestiality, crushed his 
soul; he felt like a hypocrite, a masquerader, among them. 

A Strindbergian hero would never have killed himself 
because he could not love the masses, because his complex 
soul refused to be ‘‘simplified’’; yet to Nezhdanoff, this was 
the one last thing necessary to prove to him conclusively that, 
for such as he, it was ‘‘more decorous to die than to live.” 
He, the poet, was the primitive plow; but the virgin soil of the 
Russian people needed to be broken with the modern plow 
which cuts deep. So he shot himself; regretting only that he 
lived on for a few moments and detained Marianna. Detained 
her from what? we wonder. As though she could ever do 
*‘the people’’ any great good by reddening her aristocratic 
hand with manual labor. 

Turgeniev has created another poetic dreamer, the tragedy 
of whose life was that he tried to accomplish a set task, and 
consequently dabbled away his life. This is Rudin, eloquent, 
handsome, romantic, and well-educated. He was poor, 
although his attractiveness had always found him a home 
with wealthy nobles, so that we scent, ungenerously, the syco- 
phant. Even at his age, thirty-five, he remained an ardent, 
illusioned youth, in many respects; seldom are Turgeniev’s 
heroes as sophisticated as Strindberg’s. He retained his faith 
in learning, in deeds—perhaps because he had never accom- 
plished any—and he still subscribed to romantic notions about 
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women and love, although he was dimly conscious that they 
were purely mental; that he was incapable of real, passionate 
love. This is amply illustrated by his love affair with Natalie, 
young, passionate, direct, whose faith in him was shattered 
although her love remained, when he proved to be indecisive 
and submissive in the hour of trial. And that he was able to 
discuss their love calmly proved to her that his passion was 
merely a romantic fiction. 

After this incident, and the preceding one in which Rudin 
tortured, although unintentionally, the real lover of Natalie 
by saying that Natalie was betrothed to him, Rudin, the read- 
er’s general impression of Rudin is unfavorable. Later we 
realize, however, that it is a romantic idea of frankness and 
of a lover’s duty that had prompted him to such action, even 
as it was the introspective, egoistic romanticist that prevented 
his loving Natalie as she deserved to be loved. 

This is the sort of romantic hero that is put into a realistic 
and unsympathetic world to realize himself. It is surprising 
then, that he, like Nezhdanoff, had that sense of never fitting 
his environment, of never being fully understood, and of never 
finding sympathy? It is a part of his romantic nature that 
he should be constantly flitting from place to place, from 
person to person, in 4 vain attempt to find a resting place. 
We find him, toward the end of the book, old, worn, heart- 
broken, yet still endlessly moving onward; and he says bit- 
terly : 


“How many times have not my own words become repulsive to 
me on the lips of people who shared my views! .. .. How 
many times have not I rejoiced, hoped, grown hostile, and humbled 
myself in vain! How many times have I soared with the flight of 
a falcon—and returned, crawling, like a snail, whose shell has been 
crushed! . . . . Where have I not been, by what roads have 
I not wandered! . .. .” 


For, in spite of his enthusiasm, his tireless activity, and 
his self-sacrifice, Rudin was unable to see any project through 
to the end. And he, like Nezhdanoff, who burned his note- 
book of poetry, hated the poet, the romanticist, in himself, be- 
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cause it prevented the fruition of the powers of the genius 
which he possessed, rendered them sterile. Here we have 
another Russian Hamlet, as Pakhlin, the raisonneur in Virgin 
Soil dubbed Nezhdanoff, one whose excessive thinking prevents 
him from doing anything. 

Rudin, in this last scene is inconsolable, although Lezhnyoff, 
the clearsighted, who probably understood him better than 
he did himself, tried to convince him that he had no choice: 
‘‘Thou hast done what thou couldst, thou hast striven as 
long as thou wert able . . . thou hast sacrificed thy- 
self . . . thou hast not struck root in evil soil.’’ He 
remarks further with poetic insight: 


“Perhaps thou must wander eternally thus, perhaps thou wilt 
thereby fulfill a higher destination of which thou thyself wilt know 
nothing . . . . we all go as God wills!” 


But Rudin refused to listen and concluded prophetically: 


“T shall end by sacrificing myself for some nonsense or other in 
which I shall not even believe ... .” 


And he did; old, poor, and dishevelled, he was killled by a 
sharpshooter while leading a half-quelled workingmen’s 
insurrection in Paris in 1848, shot through the heart. He fell 
immediately as though bowing to the will of some superior 
power. The withered leaf, toy of the fickle winds, had found 
a grave. 

So far the intellectualists of Turgeniev may be said to be 
romantic as compared with those of Strindberg, although the 
distinction is only relative, since there is romance of the 
highest sort in Axel Borg’s defiance of man and nature—of 
life itself. But, generally speaking, Nezhdanoff and Rudin 
are more romantic than John or Axel Borg. There remains 
yet, besides these student types, a whole galaxy of minor 
intellectuals whom we shall not discuss. There are liberals 
and pseudo-intellectuals, such as Sipyagin in Virgin Soil or 
Pavel Kirsanoff in Fathers and Children. There are also the 
keen-sighted intellectuals who evaluate all the characters 
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about them; two of these have been mentioned, Pakhlin in 
Virgin Soil and Lezhnyoff in Rudin. Of all these characters, 
Bazarov of Fathers and Chiidren is in some respects the 
antithesis, and, in many respects, the consummation. 

He is student, genius, skeptic, raisonneur, dreamer and 
scientist, aristocrat and plebeian, all in one; with a philo- 
sophical calm, a deep resignation, that all these characters 
lack, which contrasts strongly with the violently rebel- 
lious character of Axel Borg. He, like Borg, is lonely because 
he has soared too high, but the great difference in these 
characters is indicated by the fact that Borg is anxious to find 
a companion, to create one, if need be; whereas Bazarov is 
philosophically resigned to the eternal loneliness of the heighcs 
‘‘where dragons breed.’’ 

In spite of the fact that Bazarov is not so learned as Axel 
Borg, and that the aesthetic side of his nature is lacking, as 
he thinks, although it is, in reality, only crushed by the 
scientific, Bazarov is, to me, more of the superman, of the 
giant, than even Axel Borg. True, his education has not been 
so perfect as Borg’s, nor his intellectual heritage so valuable; 
still, at the opening of the book, he is thoroughly sophisti- 
cated, calm, self-confident and clever. That his is a greater 
soul than Borg’s is evident in that he has reached the point 
where he can recognize the futility of striving and struggling, 
and has the courage to be a nihilist—a philosophical nihilist— 
and ean sincerely deny the value of everything, science, civili- 
zation, life itself. He is able to recognize his own uselessness 
while Borg’s life is a continual effort to accomplish some- 
thing, to be someone, to add something to life. Bazarov 
thought his great thoughts, and serenely continued dissecting 
frogs and curing babies of the eolic. 

This, by the way, is one of his notable characteristics; in 
everything he is the observant, efficient physician and scientist 
first of all. When he saw Fenitchka and her baby, he first 
remarked that they were a healthy mother and child and then 
inquired as to the child’s progress in teething. After his duel 
with Pavel Petrovich, his first concern was for the wounded 
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man rather than for his own honor. Even in love, the scien- 
tist spoke first; Bazarov first noticed Madame Odintsov’s 
beautiful body, and shocked poor Arkady by remarking that 
he should like to see it on a dissecting table. To him, woman 
was rather a healthy propagator of the race than the soul- 
mate for whom Axel Borg longed and whom he strove so hard 
to create in Marie. To him the progressive woman was an 
object of contempt, since ‘‘the only free thinkers among 
women are frights.’’ That he was very susceptible to. femi- 
nine beauty is indicated by his flirtation with Fenitchka; he 
also appreciated ‘‘the beautiful female with brains,’’ but 
romantic love was to him mere folly. He said to Arkady: 
‘What is there mysterious about the relations between a man 
and a woman? We physiologists know what those relations 
are. . . . That’s all romanticism, stuff and nonsense, rot, 
art.’’ And later, ‘‘If a woman pleases you, try to get to the 
bottom of the business, but if that is impossible, well, you 
don’t want her; turn away, she’s not the only one in the 
world ’* The above remark may be contrasted with 
Axel Borg’s almost frantic reiteration that Marie was the one 
woman whom he wanted to make wholly his own. Surely there 
is something saner, broader, and more logical in Bazarov’s 
calm acceptance of the facts of sex and love than there is in 
Strindberg’s bitter criminations and denunciations. 

Not that Bazarov underestimated the power of sex, or that 
he did not see clearly how his unrequited passion for Madame 
Odintsov came near overcoming him, body and soul. He, 
like Borg, reached for the alluring Rheingold, the power and 
independence of knowledge, as confident as Alberich that he 
could pay the price, the renunciation of love. But Alberich 
was a sexless dwarf, while Borg and Bazarov were human 
men, greater than, or perhaps not so great as, Shaw’s super- 
man, John Tanner, who submitted to the irresistible life-force 
symbolized by love and woman, rather than have it crush 
him in vengeance, as it did Bazarov and Borg, who would not 
submit. 


Bazaroy is essentially healthy and human, with none of the 
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neurotic hypersensitiveness of Borg. He is able, by means of 
his science and his calm understanding of nature, to establish 
contacts with the lower classes, to inspire their sympathy 
and confidence, as Borg never could. But he did not know 
the people so well as Axel Borg, simply because he believed 
that he could understand them, and they, him, whereas Borg 
knew this to be impossible. For fundamentally the means of 
touching ‘‘the people’’ were as much a mystery to Bazarov 
as they were to Borg; the latter recognized this fact, the 
former did not, or would not. Once Bazarov asked a peasant 
his views about life. They talked; Bazaroy banteringly, as 
usual, for he seemed always to banter, with life, with fate, 
with death itself, unable to take anything seriously enough to 
change his tone. After he had gone, the peasant said to his 
companion, ‘‘. . . we just chattered a bit; his tongue was 
itching to talk. Everybody knows how it is—he’s a gentle- 
man; can he understand anything ?”’ 

Both Strindberg and Turgeniev, with sound sociological 
and psychological insight, were convinced that between the 
aristocrat and the masses there was only mutual misunder- 
standing, and that nothing else was possible. 

Axel Borg’s artistic nature and aesthetic pleasures gave a 
tone of softness even to his hard life that was entirely lacking 
in Bazarov’s, whose philosophy was a hard, cynical denial of 
the joys of life. To him they counted no more than the suffer- 
ing; for all was vanity. This hardness was accentuated by 
the utter lack of sentimentality in his makeup, as evidenced 
by his casual, though kindly and indulgent attitude toward 
his parents, by his cutting sarcasm, and by his almost brutal 
contempt for the small souls about him—Pavel Kirsanoff, 
Madame Kukshin, Sitnikoff, et al. And yet, in spite of this 
hardness, there was a romantic yearning in his soul, a great 
melancholy yearning for the unattainable. He forgot him- 
self onee so far as to say to Arkady: 


“The space I occupy is small, so tiny in comparison with the 
surrounding expanse, where I am not, and where no one cares 
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about me, and the portion of time which I shall manage to live 
through is so insignificant in comparison with eternity.” 


Although his life was hard and unlovely, such is Fate’s 
irony that in his death, Bazarov, who was stricken in the pur- 
suit of that science which he served, achieved the greatness 
for which he had longed, the beauty that he had never before 
experienced. There is something awe-inspiring in this mas- 
ter’s candid recognition that he was being overcome by the 
most powerful master of all, life. There was something heroie 
in the admission which he makes, with a slight tinge of bitter- 
ness, ‘‘I am not necessary to Russia . . . And who is? 
A shoemaker is necessary, a tailor is necessary, so is a 
butcher.’’ 

This awful beauty, which pervades his death scene, comes 
from the courage, the clarity, the unregretfulness with which 
he views his approaching end. Even in the face of death 
itself he retains his bantering tone, as if to say that this also 
is unworthy of serious consideration. Having'paid his dying 
respects to his parents and to Madame Odintsov, he adds 
eynically, but not bitterly; rather with a lofty philosophical 
cynicism, a cynicism tempered with melancholy: 


“Behold what a disgusting spectacle, the worm is half crushed, 
yet it bristles up. And you see, I thought also: I would yet ac- 
complish many deeds; I shall not die—not I! there’s the aim, 
for I am a giant! And now the gaint’s whole problem is to die 
decorously, although no one cares about that. 4 

And then his last sublime words, “Breathe upon the expiring 
lamp, and let it be extinguished. .. .” 


It is with the note sounded in Bazarov’s dying words: “‘A 
shoemaker is necessary, a tailor is necessary, so is a butcher.” 
that Turgeniev ends this book. He was convinced that even 
the greatest of souls, even his giant, Bazarov, could find no 
place in the world, indeed, had no place in the world. He 
concluded that the intellectualist is not needed in society so 
long as the healthy breeding-stocks go on living, breeding, 
doing and dying. But we can not help feeling with Strind- 
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berg that, although these great souls found no haven on earth, 
yet has the intellectual a definite mission, a place which he 
must fill, and which he alone can fill. Though sorrow be his 
lot today, the time will come when to have greater knowledge 
will mean greater happiness for men. The intellectualist 
today is but the Pioneer: 


““m going alone, 

Though Hell forfend, 
By a way of my own 

To the bitter end.’ 
He gnawed a bone 

And snarled, ‘My friend, 
You'll soon get there, 
You'll soon get there.’ 


“But whether or no, 
The world is round; 
And he still must go 
Through depths profound, 
O’er heights of snow, 
On virgin ground 
To find a grave, 
To find a g 


—Davidson, John, “The Pioneer.” 
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THE EARLIEST SONNET 
By Ernest Hatcu WILKINS 


The earliest extant sonnet is—very possibly—this one :— 


Molti amadori la lor malatia 
portano in core, che ’m vista nom pare; 
Ed io nom posso si celar la mia 
ch’ ella nom paia per lo mio penare; 
Perd che son sotto altrui segnoria, 
né di meve non 6 neiente a fare, 
Se non quanto madonna mia voria, 
ch’ ella mi pote morte e vita dare. 
Su’ @ lo core, e suo sono tutto quanto, 
e chi non a comsiglio da suo core, 
non vive imfra la gente como deve. 
Cad io nom sono mio né pit né tanto, 
se non quanto madonna é de mi fore, 
ed un poco di spirito ch’ @ ’’n meve.’ 


In other words :— 


Many a lover beareth his distress 

Withing his heart, away from others’ sight; 
Yet can I not conceal my bitterness 

So that my look shall not reveal my plight, 
Another holdeth me in her duress, 

And over mine own self I have no might 
Save as my lady deigns to acquiesce, 

Who giveth life and death as of her right. 
Hers is my heart, hers am [I all in all; 

And he that hath no counsel of his heart 

Liveth in gentle company but ill, 
Nor am I verily in life at all 

Save though my lady, from myself apart, 

And the mere breath that bideth in me still. 


7] quote from the excellent edition of The Poetry of Giacomo da 
Lentino by E. F. Langley, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1915. The poem quoted appears on p. 69. 
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That mere breath was spent six centuries and more ago; 
the lady dwells in humble oblivion among the dames of yes- 
ter-year; the lover, by virtue of his sighing, remains still 
verily in life. He did not merely sigh—for he was the 
Imperial Notary Giacomo da Lentino, courtier to Frederick 
the Second, and governor, for a time, of the Sicilian fortress 
of Carsiliato. But he is memorable for other service: he was 
the leader of the first group of Italian poets; and he was, in 
all probability, the inventor of the sonnet. 

There are extant twenty-five sonnets which are attributed 
on good grounds to Giacomo, and six others written by mem- 
bers of his poetic circle. Three of these are by an unknown 
Abbot of Tivoli, one is by an unknown Monaldo d’Aquino, 
one is by the imperial faleoner Jacopo Mostacci, and one is 
by the chancellor Pier della Vigna—so soon to fall to the 
weird forest by the Phlegethon. These thirty-one poems con- 
stitute the group of the earliest extant sonnets. And there 
is good reason to think that no sonnets had been written by 
any earlier poets. 

The fact that twenty-five of the thirty-one are attributed 
to Giacomo, and the fact that Giacomo is known on other 
grounds to have been greatly interested in metrical experi- 
ment, combine with certain other cireumstanees to indicate 
that he was indeed the inventor of the sonnet. 

All of the thirty-one sonnets, like the one quoted above, 
consist of fourteen hendecasyllabic lines; and all are divided 
into octave and sestet. The octave rhymes in every case 
ABABABAB, and was regarded rather as a series of four 
distichs than as a pair of quatrains. The original rhyme- 
scheme of the sestet was probably CDECDE, as in the sonnet 
quoted above, but the scheme CDCDCD appears in several 
of the poems. 

Which of the thirty-one sonnets has most claim to be 
thought the oldest—the first of that well nigh infinite series 
that has echoed in so many tongues through the succeeding 
generations? No certain answer can be given, but the inter- 
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est of the question may justify a venturing far out on the 
uncertain sands of probability. 

Within the little group of poems there are two sonnet- 
sequences, one of five sonnets and one of three. Clearly, no 
one of the six sonnets which stand in the second or in a sub- 
sequent position in one of these sequences can be the ear- 
liest. There remain twenty-five sonnets, twenty-two by 
Giacomo, and three by other men—any one of which may 
conceivably be the earliest of all. 

The chances are that the earliest is rather one of those 
attributed to Giacomo than one of those by other authors: 
that leaves us twenty-two. The chances are that it is rather 
one whose authorship is undisputed than one of three which 
are possibly by a writer other than Giacomo: that leaves nine- 
teen. Of these nineteen, eleven rhyme CDECDE in the 
sestet; this scheme, as has been said, is probably the original 
one; the chances are therefore that the earliest extant sonnet 
is one of these eleven. But six of these eleven have formal 
characteristics that are secondary rather than primitive: two 
have equivocal rhyme; two have internal rhyme; in two the 
pauses in sense do not coincide with the subdivisions of the 
stanza. , 

This leaves five sonnets which are purely primitive in form. 
But three of these are in content of a special and presumably 
secondary sort: one is purely didactic; one is semi-didactic; 
one is an artificial array of paradoxes. Between the two 
sonnets that are left there is little to choose. Both are simple 
love poems. But in one Giacomo complains that his lady, 
once encouraging, is now grown cruel: 


Lady, in former days your countenance 
Betokened kindliness and hope of love. 
But anger dwelleth now within your glance. 


The one remaining sonnet, Molti amadori la lor malatia, 
may well have been written, despite the painfulness of its 
devotion, when Giacomo was new in the service of love. It 
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has therefore a slightly more plausible claim than any 
other to be regarded as the earliest extant sonnet. Perhaps 
it is more than that; perhaps it is the first sonnet ever 
written. 

To its author, in any case, many a greater poet owes filial 
piety. 











NOTES ON TRANSLATING HEINE? 


By Leonarp DouGuty 


AN INTERLUDE 
HERE I SET MY LAMENTATION 
TO THE MUSIO OF MY ART; 
HERE, AS PRIEST, I MAKE LIBATION 
WITH THE LIFE-BLOOD OF MY HEART. 


(PRELUDIUM TO 
“A LYRICAL INTERMEZZO”) 


Heinrich Heine as a man and as a poet, merits the unquali- 
fied praise of humanity. Upon no lower terms can I con- 
sider his life or his work, or proceed with or attempt any 
translation of his poetry. 


To Matthew Arnold it seemed—with all solemnity he 
records it—that Heine was but Wit and Scorn, and came 
into life but to tell us what we already too well and too sadly 
knew,—that ‘‘hollow and dull are the great, and artists 
envious, and the mob profane;’’ and but to declare such 
barren knowledge as, ‘‘ Alas! to help us forget, God gave the 
poet his song.”’ 

It is upon such mean and trivial misconceptions of Heine, 
and upon his own reformed and seasoned opinion of Goethe, 
and his brave, true expression of it, that the hatred of 
Heine’s ‘‘enemies’’ is founded.—Upon these, and upon that 
temperamental grossness to which the high and the exquisite 
seem hateful or affected,—the languor of a sybarite upon a 


*Unfortunately, on account of the length of this article, (which was 
not originally intended for publication in its present form), together 
with the score or more of translations which accompany it, it was 
found to be impossible to include all in one number of the Review. 
Therefore only the opening of the prose article, together with a 
portion of the translated verses dealt with (which appear in an- 
other place in this magazine), are published this month. The 
concluding portion of the article, together with the remainder of 
the verses referred to, will appear in the next issue.——Editor Tezras 
Review, 
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bed of roses! it seemed to Borne. And it is, too, upon that 
saddest and most accursed misconception of all: that Heine 
ever felt scorn toward a good or great action or thought or 
personality :—that his scorn was ever other than the Hebraic 
outery of the greatest human heart toward the greatest 
injustice of the ages. It should seem manifest even to the 
dull but wrathful eye of personal, or racial, or political 
hatred, that in Heinrich Heine was a man in whom accorded 
and comported every element of love at its highest. There 
was neither pride nor insincerity nor affectation in that 
agonizing search throughout his life, for the love that would 
stead him in his world-wide longing. He asked it of men of 
many races and nations and creeds, that knew not even its 
name. He sought it in woman, stark and true as his own 
could have been in return; and he found her heart as light as 
his own most trivial mood, and her soul bitter as his own 
poison-scorn. He implored it of the stars above him; and 
they remained in their golden places, like death-lamps set to 
fall at last in sinister beauty upon his tomb. He pleaded for 
it, naif as a child, with the elves and pixies that sprang into 
joyous dream-life in his poet-thought; and they but changed 
into mocking witch or evil fay. He sought it within the 
shadow of the gibbet; and there sprang up about him the 
mandrakes of remorse. He peered into the calixes of flowers, 
hoping to find a heart as true as his own; while the violets 
tittered ‘their sweet derision at his feet. He descended into 
the muck from which the flowers grew, seeking companion- 
ship for his great comradeless soul that found it no other- 
where; and received the gross world’s obloquy in return. 

As a rose is made of beauty and fragrance, so, indeed, 
Heine was made of passionate and unconquerable love. 
Romeo-love for Juliet; David-love for Jonathan; religion- 
love for Humanity; and that mighty and daring love of his 
race, which is above religion, and which is the salt of the 
earth and savors it, He found in his sad and evil time no 
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heart upon which he could lavish the wealth of it—no nation— 
no creed; he found it rejected, or befondled, or belittled; and 
in tempestuous despair, as a child flings itself upon the grass 
of the garden for comfort, he flung himself upon the great 
world-heart, which is busied in vast fructifying schemes, 
and has never yet been known to respond to such caresses; 
and there he agonized and passioned—and sobbed himself to 
sleep. 

Other triflers than the trifler in Robert Browning’s poem, 


“Dis Aliter Visum,’’ have thought of ‘‘Heine for songs’’; 


and to such souls it is song alone they seek and find in 
Heine—itself a higher thing than Matthew Arnold found, 
who found only the wit and scorn that Heine felt and dealt 
in righteous wrath and jest toward England. But there is 
a speech in Heine deeper than song; more mighty than 
music, and with a vaster harmony than the mere melody that 
has sung itself into the heart of the world. 


It is with these mightier phases of Heine’s art I have set 
myself to deal—when the melody and the music shall have 
satiated and subsided. As prelude to that performance, in 
the year 1909, there was published in The Goldthwaite Eagle, 
while that excellent paper was under the management of Mr. 
Robert M. Thompson, then of Goldthwaite, Texas,? my 
Attempts at Translation and Paraphrase from the German 
of Heinrich Heine, which were reprinted in The Alcalde, the 
magazine of the ex-students of the University of Texas, in 
two series, in the issues of December, 1913, and January, 
1914, thereby adding to my fame and the gaiety of nations. 
Those verses were, in truth, ‘‘well-received’’ by that audience 
to which they were addressed—lifelong lovers of Heine. 
From many and unexpected sources came words of com- 
mendation and praise; so that, without more ado, I rested 
from my labor, under the wings of renown! 


But I made many and half-serious promises at the time 





*Now of Lampasas, and editor of The Lampasas Record. 
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that I would resume the labor; and having in view those 
promises, I have again, but now, begun, and have thus far 
completed the few new translations and paraphrases which 
accompany this note. 


I have herein followed the theory that guided me in mak- 
ing the two former series. It is a high and an austere theory, 
which I have followed at an appreciable distance. The basic 
principle of that theory is laid down by Dante Rossetti in 
comment on his own ineomparable translations from the 
Italian. It is a principle which has been apparently and 
conscientiously, and with a real though obscure purpose, 
invariably ignored or repudiated by translators of Heine into 
English.—It is the theory that it is the chief duty of a trans- 
lator that he shall not turn a good poem into a bad one. 
“The Villainy of Translation,’’ as that phrase is used by 
William Ernest Henley, can not, I think, be better exempli- 
fied—can not, in truth, as well be exemplified by any fact or 
circumstance within the knowledge of man, as by reference 
to the various attempts made upon the poems of Heine by 
translators of those poems into English. Not alone by 
Theodore Martin, of whom Henley made the phrase; but 
beginning at the beginning, and thence on, world without 
end. 

Of my own work, I know only that I have done my best. 

I think no other man who has translated Heine, can say 
that—possibly not Emma Lazarus herself: she who at times 
seems mystically to possess in counterpart, as it were, the 
feminine soul of Heine—twin-born with him somewhere that 
men forget— 


It.is my judgment that. no other translator of these poems 
but could with labor such as mine have bettered every 
stanza and every line of his work. There is a peculiar and 
disquieting touch of modernity which would have pleased 
Heine, in the fact. that of all translators who have done an 
appreciable amount of work upon his poems, immeasurably 
the best is the work done by two women—Emma Lazarus and 
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Margaret Armour. He loved much—and much is given 
him !* 

The ‘‘labor such as mine,’’ of which I speak, began thirty- 
four years ago, and was performed in part during interims 
of my arduous pursuit of law at the University of Texas. I 
have spent more time during those years, than my creditors 
would be pleased to know, in perfecting (in what manner was 
mine) the seventy odd poems I have made, and in work upon 
the seventy times seven others which I have discarded 
because ill done, or because better done by another. Some- 
how—it may be—I fear that the inference might be made 
from something in that last sentence, that I mean that each 
of the poems finally ‘‘released’’ by me is better done than by 
any other translator—Frankly, I do not know whether I 
meant precisely that when I wrote the sentence. If I did— 


I have entitled these attempts of mine paraphrases, though 
I think they will upon a general survey be found to be as 
close to the original as much that is best in English transla- 
tion. Before that audience, though few, (I will say no more!) 
for which such a note as this is written, and to which alone 
it can in reason be addressed, ‘‘I feel no pride and I affect 
no humility’’ in saying that I have tried with no unlaborious 
hand and no unreverent heart to make the touches of fancy 
which go to make these verses paraphrases, such touches as a 
poet—even Heine—might be thought to have added had he 
written these verses in these years in these United States, 


*J must remark here, that I have never seen a line of the 
translations from Heine, by John Payne, published by the Villon 
Society. There is no copy in the Congressional Library to which 
I have had access; and an order placed with a London agent brings 
the information that the volume is ‘out of print.” I envy the 
fortunate ‘“‘subscribers’’ who procured the “limited’’ edition. 
Yet I hardly hope that the peculiar and staccato genius of 
Payne is equal to the task of performing for the nobler work of 
Heine what he did for the divine graffiti of Francois Villon, or 
the less profound babble of Hafiz, or the yet lesser lyrics of 
Old and Modern France. 
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with a higher pride, we may well hope, in his citizenship, 
than in that of his Fatherland; that Fatherland toward 
which, I think, after all is said, his one real longing was that 
which in the midst of mal de mer made him desirous to set 
foot even upon German soil, because it was at least terra 
firma.— 


O Deutschland! 
Ich sehne mich dennoch nach dir: 
Denn wenigstens bist du doch festes Land. 
(Die Nordsee; Seekrankheit.) 


(O my German land! 
Nathless all, I hanker for thee, 
For thou at least art solid land.) 
(The North Sea; “Seasickness.’’) 


Much has been well said upon the meaning and purport of 
paraphrase in translation, and upon the right of the trans- 
lator to resort to it, and upon the limitations of that right. 
But I think, after all, the verbosity of theory and dispute 
concerning it can be reduced to the simple affair, as stated 
by Arthur S. Way in his notable Introductions to his trans- 
lations from Euripides,—that it is the fancies ‘‘latent in the 
text’’ alone that are true paraphrase,—those ‘‘nuances of 
signification’’ that intrude as undertones in music. And it 
is these alone—these thoughts and fancies not definitely 
expressed therein, which his perfect poems have brought me, 
as food has brought me strength, and as love has brought me 
friends—those broken flashes from the poems’ jewel-facets 
seen in the light in which I view them, and within the meter 
and rhyme of the original poem, which I have added. And 
as far as in me lay, I have neither bedaubed the beauty nor 
besmirched the sense of the impeccable work of Heine. I 
think there are thoughts and fancies vaguely added to my 
verses which escaped him in that dark age of Eckermanr and 
Louis Philippe, that might have flashed, with what brighter 
gleam, and from how many more facets of beauty! from his 
poet-thought—had that Darre des Riickgratmarks, of which he 
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jestingly complained in his last agony, spared him a little 
longer to receive enjoyment and edification in dergleichen 
Portschrittswelt.* 


As one from the innumerable illustrations in the work done 
upon Heine’s poetry, I will pause to cite from James Thomp- 
son, himself a poet, who in the little he did, did well upon 
the whole. Yet I can think ot no clearer second-rate attempt 
than his in that most heart-impressive poem, entitled by 
Heine, Wo? (Where?) which I translate under the fanciful 
title of, ‘‘The Home Coming—.’’ The first and second lines 
of that poem are: 


Wo wird einst des Wandermiiden 
Letzte Ruhestitte sein? 
(Where shall the weary wanderer some day find his last resting- 
place?) 


James Thompson, desiring a rhyme for the word, ‘‘ Rhine” 
which ends the fourth line, translates: 


“Where shall once the wanderer weary 
Meet his resting-place and shrine?” 


That I call the erection of a ‘‘shrine’’ to the falsest of all 
false gods of paraphrase. I eall it detestably second-rate 
translation, as is so much done of late,—without care, with- 
out labor, without insight, and without one touch of feeling 
toward the beauty of tradition, or the beauty of style in the 
original poem. It is of a kind with that debased translation 


‘Wie bedaur’ ich, dass die Darre 
Meines Riickgratmarks mich hindert 
Lange Zeit noch zu verweilen 
In dergleichen Fortschrittswelt! 
Letzte Gedichte; Zum “Lazarus”, 38. 


(I regret that the consumption 
Of my spinal marrow hinders 
Any thought of my remaining 
Long in this progressive world! 
Last Poems; Appendiz to “Lazarus”, 38.) 
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of Heine which of late has become ‘‘popular,’’ the chief 
beauty and the chief modernity of which consists in rhym- 
ing ‘‘gracious’’ with ‘‘malicious,’’ and ‘‘malicious’’ with 
‘fishes’’:—the loose-lipped Yiddish slang and syncopated 
meter of the New York slums, imposed upon the divine accent 
and dawn-freaked music of Heinrich Heine.—Unrelieved by 
any seriousness of purpose, save the serious though flabby 
desire, writ large upon every ungracious line, to make, with 
the expenditure of the least labor and the least possible loss 
of time, the largest possible wind-blown bulk of a certain and 
certified number of verses of fatuous non-Ooriginality. 

James Thompson was a poet, in as full truth as was Heine; 
and it can be said of the vintage of his song, as of Heine’s, 
that 


“Out of a stem that scored the hand 
He wrung it in a weary land’’; 


and having taken the not inconsiderable liberty of citing a 
bad fault in his translation of Heine, I feel called upon to 
cite an example of my own mode of paraphrasing, as opposed 
to his. 

The last stanza of the poem I translate under the title, 
‘‘The Message,’” is literally, ‘‘Then go to the rope-maker’s 
and buy me a rope, and riding slowly, speak no word, and 
bring it back to me.’’ To this simple and breath-taking 
statement of the matter I have added one phrase,—not for 
the sake of rhyme or meter, and not captiously. Judge: 


As thou comest buy me a rope, 
And bring it in thy hand, 

And silent coming hold it out 
Where I all-silent stand. 


In my verses, ‘‘Palm and Pine,’’ the original of the last line 
but one is, of course, ‘‘Lonely in silent sorrow.’’ Have I 
spoiled it or debased it ?— 

Longing toward his longing. 


“Die Botschaft’; Buch der Lieder; Junge Leiden; Romanzen, 7. 
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In the untranslatable poem, ‘‘The Suicide’s Grave,’’ I 
have inserted, alone, the beckoning of the blue flower of 
crime. The beginning of the last stanza of my transla- 
tion, ‘‘He and She’’ (from The Home Coming, 35), might 
be closely rendered, ‘‘They parted at last, and saw each other 
still, sometimes, though only in dreams—.’’ That could easily 
go to make a beautiful English stanza; yet there is a fancy 
that will intrude: 


So they parted, and asunder 
Yearned in fading dream. 


I can not think I have done ill in adding the word and its sad 
and bitter meaning. 

Again, in my verses, ‘‘Once on a Time’’ (Neue Gedichte; 
Neuer Fruhling, 29), the last two lines are baldly, ‘‘They both 
must die, for they loved each other too well—.’’ I ask no 
pardon of any reader who finds that I have written, 


Of course they were both beheaded— 
What else could the old king do! 


In the verses I name, ‘‘Madam!’’ (from The Home Com- 
ing, 27), it may be worthy of note that in the translation of 
the last line, Charles Godfrey Leland, in his volume, Heine’s 
Book of Songs, published in A. D. 1878, by Henry Holt & 
Company, of New York, on page 128 of that volume, recon- 
structs the line and uses a phrase totally unlike the German, 
to carry out a particular effect of irony in the ending of the 
poem, which he renders, 


a ey ae a Se 
Be pleased to accept my heart!” 


The last line is, Madam, ich liebe sie, (Madam, I love you; 
not, ich liebe dich—I love thee, in which terms alone a lover 
would express it in German). Nothing better, having regard 
for Heine’s language, and the sense of the poem could be 
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attained than Leland’s paraphrase. My own rendition is 
merely an approximation— 


— ~ « « « Seeam, 
Your servant still, observe! 


Thus, in either case, is produced the formal effect of a speech 
of a lover to one who must now be addressed as ‘‘Madam,”’ 
instead of, as once, ‘‘ Dearest.’’ 

As one example alone of the innumerable and inexhaustible 
puns in the lighter pieces,—being the only pun which I have 
attempted to reproduce, I include along with the new trans- 
lations, the verses, ‘‘Sentimentality,’’ with the original foot- 
note, first printed in the Goldthwaite Eagle, in A. D. 1909. 

It will be noted that in the verses I name ‘‘The Mattress- 
Grave,’’ (from Zum ‘‘ Lazarus,’’ 3), I have paraphrased the 
last two lines of the second stanza in what might be thought 
to be an unaccountable and factitious manner. In what is 
probably the best translation ever made, though the meter of 
the original poem is abandoned, Richard Monckton Milnes, 
in translating the poem, makes these two lines, 


“T have two rooms, the one 
I die in and the grave.” 
More literally still, they read, 


I know that for the grave alone 
1 shall exchange this hateful room. 


It was in no mood of mere far-fetched fancy that I revised 
them— 
Knowing well that in Montmartre 
The grave is digged that waits me there.® 


This apparent interpolation of an afterthought is based upon 





‘Of course it is well known that Heine was buried, at his own 
direction, in the cemetery of Montmartre, on the outskirts of Paris, 
in February, 1856. This cemetery was bombed by German air- 
planes during the late World War, and the marbles blown to 
splinters. Quitt sein! 
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a letter written by Heine a few days before his death, in 
which he implores a friend to hasten his promised Visit, as 
time really presses, and in case he does not find the writer at 
his Paris address, No. 3, Avenue Matignon, to call at Mont- 
martre, where he will surely be, having concluded that Pére 
Lachaise is too noisy. Further, in the poem following ‘‘The 
Mattress-Grave,’’ in the original, are the lines, 


Jetzt, wo ich todessiech und elend, 
Jetzt, wo geschaufelt schon die Gruft. 


(Here I lie, death-sick and wretched, 
And digged already is my grave.) 


Such are the liberties I have taken. No more. In the 
scores of instances I think it will be found that in these here 
set down is the head and front of my offending. If it is 
not good paraphrasing, then I have wasted my time—and 
Heine’s! 

A glance of comparison of the early and the later editions 
of the poems published during the lifetime of Heine, will 
show with what care and what copiousness and what preci- 
sion he revised and bettered his verses; shedding flashes of 
fancy, and wreathing new flowers of beauty; following track- 
less vistas of extempore or long-studied thought. He would 
have forgiven me the weak attempts I have made; for the 
eraft was his own, and I have made them, however weakly, 
after his fashion, and with his tools; and even such work of 
an apprentice hand would have pleased him: ‘‘c’et ait 
metier!’’ 

I think, too, that a paraphrase of Heine should be modern; 
as nearly modern, as may be, as—Heine! I do not think that 
either in the Art of Politics, or in the Art of Poemies, or in 
the Art of Love we have come abreast with Heine. 

That the liberties I have taken were not taken negligently 
or idly, I may be allowed to cite in proof one out of more 
than seventy like pieces of labor upon the verses here pre- 
sented, and those that went to make the two former series, 
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and the vast array of those discarded. As illustrating that 
labor, though it may not justify either my patience or my 
insight, I will set forth, as one among so many, that strange, 
disputed and wrangled-over quatrain from Die Heimkehr 
(The Home Coming), 80: 


Selten habt ihr mich verstanden, 
Selten auch verstand ich euch; 
Nur wenn wir im Kot uns fanden, 
So verstanden wir uns gleich. 


I think no translator of Heine but has stumbled upon the 
quills of that fretful porcupine. If one has ever asked him- 
self, What does it mean? I have seen no proof of it in any 
translation made. ‘‘It means what it says,’’ each would 
doubtless have answered. I have never thought that it meant 
what it says—never with that certainty that I felt justified 
me in putting it into English, and them going about my 
affairs. Having here but limited space for display of what 
I have done, in the doing; and hoping for but limited interest 
in it, I give a mere minor portion of the versions I have made 
of that quatrain. What the stanza says is plain reading in 
any man’s tongue— 


Seldom you or I could utter 
A thought the other took as good; 
But when I met you in the gutter, 
Then we quickly understood. 


3ut if it be meant as it reads, it is meant surely with a 
touch of the artistry of life added— 


My fight was all for Truth; you spurned it 
For Beauty as the final Good; 

We both were fools, and quickly learned it 
When we met in filth and mud. 


But considering many things—considering the general 
structure of The Home Coming, alone, the thought involun- 
tarily arises, that it may be that a little less literality may 
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better serve to set forth the meaning which as from behind a 
mask of mockery peers upon us from half-hidden and half- 
malicious eyes. And is there not in the very bitterness and 
flaunting scorn of it, a hidden tenderness and tolerance we 
have seen beckon and heard beat in his great heart so many 
times— 
My way of life was your derision; 
Your way, to me, seemed scandalous; 
Until we caught the final vision— 
Life it is that’s low—not us. 


Yet, what may be higher or lower in the thought of it— 
well !— 
You thought I held myself above you; 
I loathed you in your squalor there; 
But when at last you made me love you, 
We both were too much pleased to care. 


You scorned me as a fool benighted; 
I loathed you more than I could say; 
But each with other was delighted, 
When I weakly went your way. 


Yet, after all, what is it but a personal fling at some severer 
confrere who but little enjoyed, we may think, the jesting 
reminder— 


Your every thought my fancy harries; 
To you, I am always to blame; 
But every time we meet—in Paris, 
We find our tastes are much the same! 


Then, through the muddy mist of European politics of 
Heine’s day, there shines a light—gone at once, but leaving 
a phosphorescent trail of allegory over the putrescent verse— 
The low world round us shouts and bellows; 
But we must bear it, for our ends; 
Politics makes strange bed-fellows— 
Even you and I are friends. 
And then at last, or almost at last, it seems, or almost seems, 
that Heine left us the dark, harsh riddle to solve, as we loved 
him— 


RIE: 








oo pera 
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We were strangers to each other,— 
We simply did not understand; 

But you soon became my brother 
When I held you by the hand. 


Or—let it mean what it may mean, and be done, in Satan’s 
name! we begin to think; let it be, if it must be, Rabshakeh’s 
outspoken derision of Eliakim, Hilkiah’s son, in plain Jew’s 
language, to the people on the wall; and the old reviling 
mood returns, and we cease— 
You used to say I gave you colic; 
The thought of you gave me the gripes; 


At last we meet in friendly frolic, 
Happy as two gutter-snipes. 


Once more, upon this matter of paraphrasing, it will be 
noted that I have in one instance at least followed strange 
gods indeed—in the beautiful instance of Du bist wie eine 
Blume. It has lately found credence, I am told, in some dull 
corner of credulity and perversion, that Heine in that sweet 
ery had no serious mood of love or prayer or of blessing or 
of faith: but that at the end he lightly and contemptuously 
laughed in the face, not only of the child he prayed for, but 
of the God he prayed to. I see nothing in the poem, or in 
any poem or any mood of Heine to give credence to that 
bitter and erazy guess. But that Heine might have had the 
thought—deeply hidden as an unshed tear—of the agonizing 
futility of faith or prayer to serve or save the frail bearer of 
the burden of the fatal gift of beauty—. I have adopted the 
conceit in my translation, which I entitle, ‘‘To a Child.’’ 

In the last stanza of the verses which I entitle, ‘‘ Horns of 
Elfland,’’ I hesitated between the fairly literal rendition 
which I have included in the verses accompanying this, and 
a paraphrase, which, after all, is nearer, it may be, to Heine’s 
manner and meaning— 

As the elfin queen fled past me, 
Her moonlit face turned on me laughing, 


Was it death she meant, or true-love?— 
Or may be she was only chaffing! 
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The rendition which I have finally adopted is, in truth, para- 
phasis to the extent that the mood of sorrow therein is not 
expressed in the original. A closer rendition as to the letter 
might be— 
The elf queen as she passed flashed on me 
A strange smile that still elates me. 
Did she mean I’ll win my sweetheart? 
Or that early death awaits me? 


Yet that, too, injects the mood of elation, not quite expressed 
in the original verse, though felt to be the very breath and 
aroma of the poem, as of so many poems of Heine, where the 
insistent ery and passionate prayer is for love—or death. 
Another rejected stanza of mine, then, is, after all, closest to 
the literal meaning— 
As the elfin queen fled by me, 
She turned on me with sweet laughter, 


Did she mean I'll win a new love? 
Or that Death is following after? 


It may also be noted from the verses, ‘‘Horns of Elfland,”’ 
that I have not hesitated to adopt another pretty conceit of 
the translator,—as I have half a dozen times in the various 
translations,—that of bodily incorporating the immortal 
words of English poets, where, as is so often the case, the 
literal meaning of the words of Heine is for all times and 
tongues immemorially preserved; those 

Jewels five words long, 


That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever 


No borrowed phrase that I have used, not Shakespeare’s or 
another’s, is more lovely than many, its compeers, in the per- 
fect poetry of Heine. And any German translator of Tenny- 
son or of Poe, or even of Rossetti or of Keats, may well look 
with favor upon this princely interchange as of gifts and 
odes between Protus and Cleon. And, to hold the bright 
thought of any Prince of Song, he may choose from Heine’s 
dazzling store, many a jeweled cup his lip hath bettered— 


[The concluding installment of this article and the remainder 
of the verses referred to, will appear in the next issue.] 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
ZAMORA AND Its Famous SIEGE 


On December 27, 1065, Ferdinand the First of Spain, 
called the Great, lay dying. The most statesmanlike accom- 
plishment of his long and distinguished reign had been to 
unite under one crown the kingdoms of Leén and Castile. 
Ferdinand had always kept this aim before him, for he knew 
how often civil war between rival counts and kinglets had 
kept the Christians from exerting their full strength against 
their traditional enemies, the Moors. Yet, on his death-bed, 
family affection overcame his royal judgment, and he undid 
in an hour the work of a lifetime. He had five children, and 
he felt bound to leave to each one some part of his kingdom, 
instead of allowing his entire domain to pass with the crown 
to the prince royal. So he willed Castile to Sancho, the eldest 
son, Leén to Alfonso, and to Garcia, the youngest boy, he 
gave Galicia, a new kingdom on the confines of Portugal. 
His two daughters he remembered with walled towns: Toro 
he gave to Elvira; and to Urraca, the elder, Zamora. 

Zamora was at that time one of the most impregnable 
fortresses of Spain. The river Duero cuts close under its 
steep south rock, and the rest of its hill was then encircled 
by massive protecting walls. Sancho, called the Strong, who 
had not waited for his father’s last breath to decide that a 
united kingdom was worth more than a testament, defeated 
his two brothers and seized their kingdoms in less than seven 
years. Elvira resigned her heritage without a strugglé. But 
when Sancho, with the united armies of Castile and Leén 
at his back, sate down before Zamora, he is said to have 
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exclaimed: ‘‘If I hold Zamora, I hold Spain.’’ He knew 
the task which lay before him, and which gave rise to the 
Spanish proverb, ‘‘Zamora was never won in an hour,”’ as 
in English we say, ‘‘Rome was not built in a day.’’ Urraca 
and her citadel represented to him the final obstacle which 
lay between him and the broad highway of uncontested 
sovereignty. 

Urraca was of sharper mettle than her sister. When Sancho 
sent an embassy, headed by the most famous champion of his 
time, Roderick the Cid, to offer her certain other lands in 
exchange for her city, she summoned her knights and elders, 
and laid the case before them. Should she secretly escape 
from the town and take refuge in Toledo with one of the 
Moorish kings, as her brother Alfonso had done, or should she 
stay and fight to the limit of her endurance and that of her 
citizens? She left the decision to her counsellors. They, 
fully conscious of the gravity of the case, declared their 
willingness to support their lady to the death. The embassy 
returned to Sancho with the negative reply, and the siege 
was on. 

It lasted seven months, and we may suppose consisted of 
the usual attacks and repulses, forays and withdrawals, with 
eross-bowmen shooting from behind the merlons at knights 
encased in steel from head to foot. Occasionally the besiegers 
made the effort to cross the moat and place ladders against the 
masonry. Before the invention of gunpowder, walls like 
those of Zamora were a genuine shield, and it required an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers to master them. In the 
end the siege developed into a starvation. 

Numerous enemies of Sancho had come in to aid the 
Zamorans. Among them was one Vellido Dolfos, a Galician, 
the villain—or the hero—of the ensuing drama. As Urraca 
was on the point of surrendering in despair, for Sancho had 
all the resources of northern Spain to draw on, and she none 
outside her walls, this stranger knight presented himself, and 
asked her to stay for a few days the execution of her decision. 
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He undertook to raise the siege if she would trust him. 
Urraca did not know what scheme he had in mind, but she 
accepted his offer, and promised to reward him in the event 
of success, 

Vellido’s plan was classic in its treachery. In Babylon, in 
Troy, in a hundred sieges, it had been tried, sometimes with 
success, sometimes with failure. Urraca’s oldest counsellor, 
the most trusted and honorable, was Arias Gonzalo, of whom 
and of whose sons more will be told. Arias, fearing a treason 
which he scorned to profit by, demanded of Vellido that he 
explain his plan. This gave the Galician the opening he 
wished. He provoked a quarrel with the aged knight, and, 
threatened with punishment, fled straight out of the city to 
Sancho’s camp. To the king he represented that he had been 
nearly murdered for suggesting that the city be surrendered. 
He offered his services to Sancho and promised to show him 
a gate little guarded, easy to storm. 

All the warnings of Arias Gonzalo, who shouted from the 
walls that the king had better beware of the traitor, only 
served to bear out the story of the wily Vellido. Sancho was 
deceived, and with the undue confidence of a headstrong mon- 
arch, went unescorted with Vellido to reconnoiter the postern, 
Catching the king in a careless moment, Vellido hurled a 
javelin into his back with such force that the point appeared 
through his breast. So died Sancho II, on October 6, 1072, 
at the age of 35. 

The legend goes on to say that the Cid caught a glimpse of 
Vellido fleeing toward the walls, seized the nearest horse, 
and pursued the Galician to the very gate; and that, failing 
his quarry, he uttered a forceful and comprehensive curse on 
any knight who left his tent without his spurs, as he had done 
that day. This, says the ancient chronicler, was the only 
mistake the Cid ever made in all his life as a warrior: that 
he did not ride through the open gate into the town and kill 
Vellido within, even at the risk of his life. But, he adds, 
for fear the fame of Spain’s legendary hero might be a little 
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tarnished, it was not from cowardice that the Cid failed to 
seize his opportunity, but from lack of quick thinking. 

At this point, where the drama of the siege of Zamora 
seems to close, it really is just approaching its climax. For, 
whether or not Urraca and her Zamorans knew in advance of 
the treachery which Vellido had in mind when he left the 
city, they had given him refuge there after its accomplish- 
ment, and so shared the responsibility for his treason. 
Aceording to the law of the day, the city and all its inhab- 
itants could be collectively challenged to defend themselves 
against the charge of high treason; and this challenge was 
made by a strong knight of the house of Lara, Diego Orddiez, 
one of the king’s army. Clad in complete armor he rode 
before the walls and delivered the traditional challenge in 
these words: ‘‘The Castilians have lost their lord; he was 
slain by the traitor Vellido Dolfos, who was his vassal, and 
after his treason ye received him into Zamora. I say there- 
fore that he is a traitor, and a traitor he who keeps him with 
him if he knew beforehand of the treason or permitted it or 
could have prevented it. And I challenge the Zamorans great 
and small, the living and the dead, the born and the yet 
unborn, and the water they drink, and the clothes they wear, 
and even the stones of the walls. And if anyone in Zamora 
denies my charge, I will fight him: and if God will that I win, 
ye shall all be known as traitors.’’ 

The challenge was answered by the aged Arias Gonzalo, 
who repelled the accusation. Then he informed the challen- 
ger that the laws required that anyone who challenged a com- 
munity must fight with five defenders, one after another. 
The challenger was allowed no compensating advantage 
except that after each single combat he might change his 
armor and his horse, ‘‘and eat three sops and drink wine or 
water, whichever he preferred.” ‘‘And if he shall defeat the 
five, he shall be held to tell the truth: and if any one of the 
five shall defeat him, he shall be held a liar.’’ 


The first act of Doha Urraca, in preparation for the coming 
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combat, was to call all her subjects together and ask them 
whether any one had had previous knowledge of Vellido’s 
plans; for if he had, the defenders in the lists were certain 
to lose, and, as Arias Gonzalo put it, he would far rather flee 
with his sons to the land of the Moors than to be beaten in 
the lists and dubbed traitor. All the inhabitants vowed their 
innocence, so Arias was able to proceed with the selection of 
the city’s champions. At first he wished himself to fight; but 
Dona Urraea dissuaded him with the plea that she could not 
take the risk of being deprived of his counsel. So Arias 
rejected the offers of other knights, and chose, as the first 
defender, his own youngest son, Pedrarias. 

The lists were laid out on a sandy strip near the river, 
where the old Romanesque church of Santiago now stands. 
A roomy circle was drawn, and the rule was announced that 
whichever combatant should be forced out of the ring was to 
be considered beaten. One can imagine, or, if he likes, read, 
in a seventeenth century play upon the subject, the emotions 
of the father as he watched his inexperienced son clash with 
the stout and wily champion of the besiegers. Both lances 
were quickly broken, and the swords were drawn. ‘‘Ah!’’ 
exclaimed Arias Gonzalo, ‘‘I wish I could be in his body! 
I would have timed that blow better!’’ According to the 
chronicle, the first combat lasted till noon, and then the chal- 
lenger with a mighty blow broke Pedrarias’ helmet and 
wounded him mortally. With his dying breath he cut Diego 
Ordonez’s reins and wounded his horse so that it started to 
gallop out of the lists. But Diego let himself fall from the 
saddle just in time to remain inside. He rose and shouted 
toward the walls: ‘‘Come, Arias Gonzalo, send me another 
son, for this one will never run your errands again!”’ 

After a rest, and his ‘‘three sops and a drink of wine,”’ 
the challenger came forth with fresh armor and a spirited 
roan. The second son of Arias, Diego, was well fortified with 
advice from his father, who urged him to avoid the rashness 
of his brother and remember that skill and a cool head eount 
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for more in the lists than mere courage. But whatever 
advantage wise counsel and valor gave him was nullified by 
evil chance; in the first eneounter Diego Arias lost an ill 
fastened piece of his armor, the cap protecting one shoulder. 
The father perceived it at once, and gasped. ‘‘His valor is 
of no use to him now; he has lost his protection. Guard thy- 
self, guard thyself, son! It is of no use. Orddiiez, without 
striking, watches his chance to find the unprotected spot. 
Ah! he has found it! Now I have lost two sons, one through 
rashness, and one through ill luck.’’ And Ordéiez shouted 
at him: ‘“‘Arias, send me a third, for I have despatched 
two!’’ 

The third was Rodrigo, and Arias, almost wild with grief, 
poured counsel upon him. ‘‘Open thine eyes to danger, and 
close thy breast to fear. Humble thy soul to God, set thyself 
firm in the saddle, and spur the horse at the right moment. 
Bear thy lance stoutly, wield thy sword skilfully—, but,’’ 
he added, not thinking, certainly, of Sophocles, ‘‘all this is 
of no avail, if fortune be against thee!’’ 

Rodrigo, who had acquired some previous reputation as a 
warrior, was the last son to be sacrificed, for he was skilful 
enough early in the combat to cut Orddiez’s left arm to the 
bone. His adversary then gave him a mortal wound in the 
head, but Rodrigo still had strength to deliver a blow which, 
like that of Pedrarias, cut the reins and goaded the horse, so 
that it carried Orddéiez outside the lists, while Rodrigo fell 
dead within. 

Legends differ as to the decision of the judges in so thorny 
a case. Orddiiez claimed the victory because he had killed 
his opponent; but the Zamorans said their champion had 
remained within the bounds, and so had won. The chronicles 
are curiously hazy, but it seems taken for granted that 
Zamora was freed from the stigma of treachery. As for the 
fate of Vellido Dolfos, the legends say not a word about it. 
The seventeenth century dramatist whom we have sometimes 
quoted declares that he was drawn and quartered. It is a 
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personal invention, but it reflects the verdict of later ages, 
for Vellido Dolfos, who saved a lady and a city from the 
rapacity of an unscrupulous and cruel king, has passed into 
the tradition of Spain as the typical traitor, the Judas of his 
race. 

Zamora today is a dusty, ill smelling, undistinguished town. 
Its once splendid walls and fortress are reduced to incon- 
spicuous segments, but its valuable early monuments of archi- 
tecture make it still a shrine for art-lovers. The bridge over 
the Duero, a fourteenth century structure, though it has lost 
the merloned battlements and turrets it once had, forms an 
attractive span against the mirroring waters, which double 
its sixteen ogival arches, lightened by round-headed openings 
above. The early Romanesque churches are among the finest 
in Spain. The Cathedral, of the twelfth century, is weak- 
ened by a Renaissance facade, but in the majestic lantern 
over the crossing of the nave and transept it possesses a crea- 
tion of eternal beauty. It was the model for the famous Cock 
Tower of the Old Cathedral in Salamanca—the same tower 
which suggested to Richardson the lantern of Trinity Church 
in Boston, and Bostonians who reach this corner of Castile 
will take pleasure in comparing the eight Oriental looking 
turrets of Zamora, encrusted by delicate double-columned 
arcades, with the familiar sentinel of Copley Square. Stand- 
ing at a little distance is the Square Tower, or steeple, lauded 
by George Street, the much quoted authority on Gothic 
architecture in Spain, as ‘‘an unusually large and fine 
Romanesque steeple—the finest example of the kind I have 
seen in Spain.’’ Another artistic treasure of the Cathedral 
is its choir stalls, carved with a skill and a varied realism 
which ranks them at once with Amiens or any other stalls you 
may name. 

Zamora has several other churches in that solid, quaint and 
honest style which says so much more to the trained architect 
than the unoriginal Spanish Gothic. In the church of the 
Magdalen are many marvelous archaic details, and its south 
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portal, according to Mr. Street, is ‘‘a very grand example of 
the most ornate late Romanesque work.’’ 

Of the walls, as we said, comparatively little remains: but 
the traditions of the famous siege are to be encountered on 
every side. There is a ‘‘House of Arias Gonzalo;’’ there is 
an ‘‘Arch of Dona Urraca,’’ with a battered bust over the 
gate, supposed to represent the spunky daughter of Ferdi- 
nand. There is, walled in now, an ‘‘Arch of Treason,’’ and 
tradition says it is the postern which Vellido pointed out to 
Sancho, and through which he entered the city with the Cid 
at his very heels. To Spain Zamora will always mean an 
heroic siege, a traitor, and a classic challenge. 

S. Griswotp Morey. 





